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E XPENDITUBB on oonser^atioiL in Britbh India during IdlS-iT amounted in the 
aggregate to Es, 2,99.491- This sum was not ht short of the previona year’s ex¬ 
penditure, and the small decrease of Ra< 16,819 did not materially affect the work of 
the Department, The provincml grants, however, during the last two yenrs have fluc¬ 
tuated to an extent which, necessarily renders a conaLstent programme of work very 
difScult and in some cases impracticable. In the Northern Circle, for example, expen¬ 
diture was reduced from Es. 90,184 in 1015-10 to Rs. 72,242 in the year under review. 
On the other hand, in Bengal seven times as much has been spent this year as in the 
preceding year, in Bihar and Orissa nearly twice as much, and in Burma three times 
as much. Drastic economy is, of course, imperative in every sphere of work at the 
present time; but in dealing with ancient monuments it is no economy to neglect them 
for a year or two and then spend twice as much as would otherwise have been necessary 
in making up for the neglect. How costly such a polLoy may be is well illustrated by the 
case of the Mandalay Palace in Burma. WTien the war broke out in 1914, the Local 
Government decided to save money by dbmiasing the Public Works’ Overseer in charge 
of the building, and in other ways also reduced the annual charges below the minimimi 
required for its adequate mnintenance. Thereby a few thousand rupees were saved. 
But two years later, when the Palace was required for Durbar, it was found that a sum 
of Es. 25,000 had to be hastQy spent in making good the neglect of the past. Possibly 
some extra outlay would in any case have been necessarj' on the occasion in question, 
but 1 think I am right in saying that in the long nm the Local Government has had 
to spend more than it need ha%'e done, had the effect of its economies been foreseen. 
MTiat is wanted in all these case.-^ is for the Local Government to make up its mind 
once and for all what is to be done with the monumentfl, to map out a definite plan 
of conservation, and not aftenvards chop and change this plan from year to year. 
So far as the Mandniny Palace and the p^tthais ate eoneemed, there is no question 
as to the obligation devolving on Government to conserve them. The only question is, 
how this obligation can best Ije discharged ; and hitherto the method of answering 
this question has been neither economical nor effective. 

With the monasteries the case is different. They were built by the two last kings 
of Mandalay or their relatives, and several of them are superb examplea of Burmese 
wood carving, which is now so rapidly dying out. Since they were taken over by the 
Public Works Department, a few repairs have from time to time been effected, mainly 
in the direction of making them tain proof; but the annual allotments have been far 
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tort meagre to permit of a systematic scheme of ooMemtion, and the condition of all of 
them is now consiiletably woi^ than that of the Palace. Were these buildings in 
Government possession, I should have no hesitation in urging that two or three of the 
finest specimens shmild be selected for permanent conservation. But they are not the 
property of Government, and the difficulty is that one and all of them are still tenanted 
by Buddbiat monks, and that there b an ever present danger of fire. Since the British 
occupation in 1885 many of these wooden stmctiiies have perished by the flames, and 
it is only too likely that the same fate will sooner or later overtake the rest. So lung, 
therefore, as they continue to be used for habitation, it b clearly open to question 
whether any money ought to lie spent an them as antiquarian monuments. On the 
other hand, it must be borne in mind that the British Government; has taken the place 
of the former royal djmasty of Mandalay, and it may be that there are good political 
reasons for maintaining the monasteries which were msintained by Kings Mindun and 
Thibaw and their relatives. 

In spite, however, of recent nneertamties in the matter of provincial expenditure, 
the year’s record of conservation has, on the whole and conaidcniig the exigencies of the 
times, been a reason ably good one. In Bengal, the more libera) provision made by 
the Local Government rendered possible the special repair of a number of historic 
monuments that were in urgent need of attention: naniBly:—of the Cldka Masjid ab 
Gaur, of the Satgumbax JUasjid at Bagerhat; of the Adina Masjid at Bandua; of the 
mosque of IChan Jahan All at Maepdlnir and of *20 Hindu Temples at Gupti^ru.Eeuduli, 
Vishnuput and in the Bundarbaus. In Bihar and Grisaa, the most important achieve' 
merit was the conservation of the Tomb of Bukhtiyar Khan at Chainpiir, im which a 
emu of Ks, ] 1,543 was expended. In the Central Provincoa, faurteen monuments were 
under special repairs, of which the must noteworthy wen? the Forts at Chanda and 
Balupur, the Mahadeo temple at Gaudoi, the Sibdole temple at Gaurisagar^ the tomba 
of Nadir Shah at BurhanpiiT and of Shah Gohar at Asirgarh. 

At the Kotila of FirozShah, near Delhi, fnrthci pxogrees was made in conserving 
the more dangerous fabrics in the fionth^at quarter of the ruins ; and at the Puraun 
QiJa in underpinning and repointing the decaying masonry of the eiierior walls. In 
the latter fortress, too, iron gongwnya were provided at the Humayun and Talaqi gates 
to connect the adjoining da/arwt with the central bay of the gates across the deep wells 
which inten-ene between them, and in the cential bay of the Qila’i Kuhtia Masjid a 
dangerous bulging jiinih was dismantled and rebuilt. At BadJ)'lo''SQrai the cousejM'a- 
tion measures referred to lost year were continued, and in the Bu-Hnlima garden, near 
Humayun'a Tomb, a tOe-decorated r:hhattn over the bastion in the north-cast corner 
was put intti repair, and a railing erected to close the modem hut now disused approach 
in front of the Arab Sara! gate. At the Bijoi Mstidal, a massive stmeture in the Kiroz 
Shnhi .ityle, attention was given to the western wall, which had partly collapsed during 
the monsoou i and at the Hauz Khas a fiiotpath a^aa made to connect this inteieating 
group of monmnents with the already existing path along the hand approach from the 
Delhi-Qutb road. 

In the Fort of Bhahjnhanahad a few small improvementa were effected by the 
reconstruction of the missing east end of the water channel and causeway in the Hayat 
Bakhsb garden, by the provision of red sandstone seats of a auitabie Mughal design for 
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the convenience of visitors, by levelling the bajn pntlis, and by replanting the trees 
throughout the southern half of the gardens on symnietncal lines in keeping with the 
foTiuu] character tif the design, the existing trees in most cases being left until the new 
ones have grown up sufficiently to take their places. In the pits sunk for the new trees 
in fr(mt of the Hang Alahol there was discloseil. at a depth of about 4 feet l^ehiw the 
present ground level, a curious vault-like structure of concrete, u'Mch proved to be part 
of the old drainage system laid in the Fort by the Mughals. The drahia thetnselves 
were of brick and of extraordinarily strong construction, n casing some three feet thick 
of solid brickwork being used to enclose a pipe of no more than nine inches diameter. 

Lastly, at the Quib, a new entrance was opeuetl up towards MehrauU ; the late 
Mughal garden and tomb at the north-east comer of the enclave were acquired; and 
some further excavation was carried out in the rear of Altanish’s Tomb, leading to the 
discovery of several new items of interest. It is ivorthy of mention that, in the course 
of these excavations, there came to light a number of fragments of early bJue-glaxcd 
tdes of geometric design approximately contemporary with the adjoining buildings. 
Tiles of the same kind were also recovered during General Cunningham^s excavations 
at the Qntb in 1871, and apin dniing Mr. Sandeiaon’a excavations in 1013, fSimiJar 
fragments ate ca'^casionally found within the area of Qila Rai Pithora, and there can be 
little doubt that this particular kind of tile-work was exteusivcly used lor the 
decoration of early Muhammadan atructures. 

Of the Hindu and Buddhist Monuments in the Punjab which cemc in for special 
attention, the moat important were, the Fort of Kangra, where urgent structuial repuirfl 
were carried out to the archway and jambs of the main gateway, and the recently 
excavated remains of Taxila, the effective preservation of which involves among other 
measures the construction of approach roads, grading and drainage of the excavated 
areas, strengthening and waterproofing of decaying masonry, and in. some cases the 
erection of considerable expanses of roofing, for the protection of the exposed .sculptures 
and other antiquities against the weather. 

.fVmoug Muhammadan monumenta in tbis Province that were under repair, the most 
noteworthy were those at Sheikhupura, once a hunting seat of the Emperor Jahangir 
and afterwards of his grandson, Hara Shikoh. Here, rapid headway was made in the 
conservation of the great tank and Harau Muiutra, the badly ruined ijhat on the south 
side of the tank being thoroughly repaired, and the long parapet surrounding it put in 
order. The b<fradar{ illustrated in Plate I a is one of the corner baradari^ which bad 
half collapsed through a subsidence in the grtmnd, and lias now been reconstnicted and 
put into a sound condition (Plate I 6). In the time of Jahangir, ShcLkhupiira was known 
as Jahangiral>ad,and the great mhmr here, was erected, as the Emperor himself states 
in the Tttiuk, to commemorate a favourite antelope. At Lahore, the repair of the 
grave believed to be that of Qutb-nd-lHn ^libak, the first Muhammadan King of Delhi, 
who met his death playing polo in 1210, was completed, the cust being met by the 
owner, BakLshi Tek (hand ; and another famuiLS tomb in the same city which also 
received attention was that of All Mardon Khan, the well-known Persian architect 
of Shah Jahan, who is believed to have been largely instrumental in introducing the 
bulbous Tartar dome into general use in Indian architecture. A third and more modem 
grave hitherto neglected but now to be commerooTate<l by the erection of a simple pillar 
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and tablet^ is at Kamnagat in ibe GiijranwalH District. This is the grave oi Subadar* 
Jlajor llir Shet Ali, Sardar Bahadur, of the Stb Light Cavalry, who at the age of 78 fell 
in the buttle of Banmagart on the 22nd November 1848, against the Sikhs. 

At Agra, some improvements were effected in the Fort and at the Taj Mahal, in 
the former by screening with creepers the ugly brick waUs on the north of the AJcbnri 
hlflhal Court, and in the latter by the judicious removal of superfftioiia trees and ahrub* 
berica and by opening np new iiTStas in and around the gardens. At Sikandarah, the 
early Mughal tomb known as Dhjikti-ka-Mahal (Plate II a) was thoroughly overhauled 
and repaired, and at Fatchpur Sikri the tomb of Sheikh Bahau-d-Din (Plate El h), neat 
the Tehra Darvi'azA, is imdergoing a like process. Sheikh Bahaml-Din, it may be men* 
tioued, is generally reputed to have been the architect of Akbar'a palaces in Fatchpur 
Sikri, but from an inscription in the masjid attached to his tomb it appears that his 
role was the mote modest one of ^<troga,h, or manager, of the Imperial chunam-works. 
At .faunpur, the ruined south gateway of the Fort w'os partially renovated and fitted 
up to receive the many carved stones lying about uncared-for in the viednity, and in 
the same city a start was made its the conservation of the old cemetery, knoum locally 
as the * Tombs of the Seven Kings,’ and l>elieved to contain the graves of certain Sultans 
of the Sharqi Dynasty. Other monuments of an earlier date in the United Piovuncea 
which came in for urgent repaira were the temple of Sitaiamji at Sorgn in the Etah Dis* 
trict, the remarkable brick temple at Bhitargaon in the Gawnporf! District, the 
temples ut Dwarahat In the Almoia District and the group of Buddhist remains at 
Samath near Benares, where a methodical and compreliensive scheme of conservation 
is to l>e carried out. 

Of the important campaign of work that has recently been started amid the vast 
ruins of Cbampauir in the Pannh Mahal District, I spoke in my last report. This 
year, the somewhat dangerous work of replacing old fractured Jintols by new ones be¬ 
neath one of the domes on the Bohra*ki-Masjid. and of rebuilding the corner of the 
Eauaa at the Mahuda-fci-Maajid, which was threatening to collapse, has been auccess- 
fully accompliahed and reflects much credit, be it said, on the Public Works" officera 
concerned. The side abutments and return walls of the GodJira Gateway in the same 
city have also been dismantled and reconstructed, and a number of broad pathways 
made to the various montimente. Other buildings of note in the Bombay Presidency 
that have been under special repair are the Ibrahim Rausa at Btjapur, where the 
cracked arches of the verandah have been sustained by relieving arches; the Jami 
Masjid at Broach, where the central water tank has l>een dismantled and open joints 
in the cMa/ja and central dome made good j Bahlol Khan Kari’s Mosque at Ahmedabad, 
where vonssotrs have been renewed and the roof extensively repaired ; and the temples 
of Cliandriimaulesvara at Cnkal and of Gondeavara at Sinnai, both of which have re¬ 
quired the insertion of masonry or metal supports and various other etructuial measures. 

With regard to the last mentioned building—the Gondeavara Temple at Sinnar— 
the Archieological Superintendent, Western Circle, reports that the wilful damage 
done to this monument in ID 13 was again repeated during the year under review, some 
of the idols, which had been previously damaged and repaired in the meantime, being 
again broken and other mischief done to the interior carvings. Notwithstanding that 
the temple ia situated cliwe beside their lines, the police have hitherto failed to trace the 
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culprits. Another case of datuage reported in the Bombay Presidency was that done 
to the caves and temples of Bad ami, Aihole and Pattadakal by a number of poor people 
who had been rendered homeless by the Hoods and who sought refuge iuaide the ancient 
monuments. In this case the miaehlef waa mainly due to the fires lit inside the btiild- 
ings or to scribbling mth charcoal on the walls. 

In his provincial report on conservation works in the lifadras Presidency, Mr. Ijong- 
hurst dwells at some length on the pressing need of improved roads and pathway? to 
many of the ancient monuments in the Presidency, as well as of reasonably good rest- 
houaea for visitors, With the exception," he says, *' of the famous temples at Tanjore, 
Madura, Trichinopoly and Bamesvaram, which happen to be situated on the railway 
and provided with good accommodation for visitors, the most interesting and valuable 
groups are located in remote ports of the Presidency and are difficalt of access owing 
to the bad state of the District roads. Unless gocxl roads and resthouses are provided, 
pilgrimages to these monuments can never become popular with tho public, nor cun full 
advantage be taken of them as educatinnal media. It is for thia rea.son that conaider- 
uhle improvements have already been carried out at the Hampi ruins, at the Seven 
Pagodas, and at Gingee ; and the same policy will be adopted elsewhere as fnnds permit. 
During the last two years, also, a number of private motor-bus sorvicea have been estab¬ 
lished between some of tJic up-country towns and the railways, and it is possible that 
these services also may be the means of encouraging the public to visit places of historic 
interest more frequently than they used to,” 

What is true of the Madras Presidency is true, also, of most other parts of India. 
On all sides Indians are taking an ever increasing interest in the mon uments of their 
country, and Government is anxions to foster this interest both by encouraging the 
general public to visit them and by giving special facilities to professors and their stu¬ 
dents, But to this end the first and most important step, after the monuments them¬ 
selves have been saved from decay, is to provide means of access and convenient accom¬ 
modation. Even at sites where a dak bungalow exists, it is not as a rule suitable for the 
housing of a party of students. What would be for more useful at out-of-the-way sites, 
sneh as Taxda, would be a simple sarat with 20or 30 rooms, well kept and scrupulously 
clean, and reserved in part for Hindus, in part for Muhammadans, a charge of, 
say, four annas a day being made for their occupation. At present, there ore many 
historic monuments which Europeans find it easier to visit than Indians ; but it is 
Didians who have primarily to be considered in thia matter ; for it is they who neces¬ 
sarily derive the greatest educational value from them. 

Li the Native States, much good coniservation work has been done, especially m 
His Exalted HigUuesa the Nixam^s Dominiona, in Gwalior a ml in Eashmir, The com- 
prebenusive programme of coiisorvation which hatl been planned during the preceding 
two years for the more important monuments of the Dekhiin, has been energetically 
pushed forward at EUora, Duulatabad, Aurangabad, Anwa, Ajanta, Bidar, Gnlbarga aud 
Oosmanabad. iVnother fine group of temples that has also been overhauled during the 
past year by the Archteological Superintendent, Mr, Yardani, is that at Palampet and 
Uporpalli in the M'arangal Wstrict—^places that are fax off the beaten track and con- 
?eq npntly but little known to the general public. These temples (Plate IV a) axe xeniark- 
obte no less for their symmetry than the gxandeui of their proportions, ami there can 
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b« no doubt that tbe arcbitects who deaignod them must have been men of lofty ideals 
and great breadth of vision. This is abundantly evident in the massiveness of their 
plinths, in the spaciousness of their lialls, in their lofty pillars and majestic spires. The 
stylo which they illustrate is the later * Chalukyuu ' style of the Dekhan in its most 
mature and richest phase, and they therefore constitute an importaut landmark in the 
history of Indian architectun*. In Hyderal>ad and its suburbs, the nutstanding featitre 
of the year’s work was the survey of the historical monuments in the Golconda Fort. 
A map of all tho buildings of archieological value has been prepared, and the buildings 
themselves are soon to l>e put into an efftcient state of repair. 

As regards the famous frescoes of Ajanta the task of preserving them is complicated 
by many difficulties, and 1 have been at pains to obtain on behalf of His Exalted 
Highness the Nisam's Goverumeut the best advice that can be had from experts in 
Europe before the work is taken up. For the treatment of such frescoes Ls an excep- 
tionally delicate matter, and it has happened in only kio many cases that irretrievable 
damage has 1>een done owing to hasty or ill-advised measures. Indeed, some of the 
Ajauta frescoes themselves have uniquestlonably deterinrat«l since they were varuLshed 
some years ago by the late Mr. Griffiths. Whatever, therefore, is done to preserve them 
must be done only with the utmost caution and after the most patient and exhaustive 
experiments. Briefly, the technique of these fre.scoea is as follows— ^The surface of the 
rock, which is volcanic aud hard, was overspread with a layer of clay, com? dung and 
pulverised trap rock to which husks of rice were sometimes added. This first layer 
\TLrie3 from 4 to | inch In thickness. Over it was laid a thin coat of fine white lime 
plaster, which was kept moist while the eolours were applied and trowelled o^"er when 
the painting was complete. Now, the stucco being applied on to the surface of the living 
rock, it is impossible to remove it by disnuintliug the wall bebiud. Nor do I think that 
it wotild be safe to attempt to remove it by the process which the Italia tis call a strapjiOf 
i,e,, ‘ tearing off.’ On the other hand, the problem of preserving the frescoes intact 
on the rock ia an exceedingly difficult one, for portions of them have peeled away from the 
rock and left hollow spaces behind, with the result that there is a constant danger of 
further breakages occurring, and this mischief ia accentuated by the inaect.s which 
collect in the hollow spaces. Moreover, the surface of the frescoes is in a friable state, 
and in some places the film of paint is parting from the lime and the layer of lime from 
the mud underneath. Thus, there have been three main problems for solution, The 
first of tbe.se was to find a suitable cement which could be used b liquid form as grout 
for mjecting mto the hollou' cavities, the conditions requiring that it should not set too 
rapidly, that it should not expand on setting, that it should be free from any properties 
which could conceivably be tiarmfnl to the paintings, and, finally, that it should stand 
a temperature vaiying between 50° and 110“ Fahrenheit. The second problem was to 
clear away the insects and foreign matter accumulated m the hollow spaces behind the 
frescoes and effectually prevent the former from returning. The third problem was to 
find means of consolidating and hardening the surface of the frescoes without damaging 
the pigments. With regard to the first of these problems I first cuusulted several high 
authorities in England, but was iioabte to obtam any other suggestion beyond the use 
of cetoain. Among the Italian experts, however, whose ad rice I subsequently obtained 
through the good offices of the Marquis 31edici di Maiignano, there was a consensus of 
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opinion that the most suitable cement, in every way, would be a mixture of casein or 
casein glue and slaked lime which, can be used in liquid form or ma<le into a paste of the 
requisite density by the addition of clay or marble powder- As to the second problem, 
it has been found possible to clear the hollows of insects by the use of a specially 
designed air pump, but it Is manifest that, if the casein mixture is eventually to be 
adopted, a poison will have to be mixed with it, bo destroy the in.%et life ; for casein 
forms a very palatable and nourisbing food, and were it to be used at Ajanta as it is 
used in Italy it would undoiibtedly do more harm than good- 

As to the third of the problems. i.E., the strengthening of the surface of the frescoes, 
a variety of methixls have been recommended by the Italian experts, e.j 7 ., the use of 
mastic gum and tuTpeutiiie applied with a spray, (h) a coating of parsJlin. dissolved in 
benzin and (c) the fixing of the pigment fi Im with silicate of potash. Any of these pro- 
ccHses must, needless to say, be carried out by a very experienced hand, and it is not 
proposed to touch the surface of the frescoes until a qualified expert has been brought 
out from Italy, Meanwhile, however, temporary measures are being taken by the 
Archteological Superintendent to prevent any of the frescoes breaking away from the 
walb. 

In the Gwalior State the conservation of two important groups of moumnenta 
hus been brought to completion, namely, the monastery and temples in the Snrwaya 
Fort and Gujari Mahal at the foot of the Gwalior Fort. The measures taken in the 
Surwaya Fort were described and Ulustrated in my last report; and it only remains 
to add that the ground cnelosetl in the Bale Qila and the surrounding slopes have now 
been turfed, the entrances repaired and provided with suitable doors, the bastions of 
the outer wall cleared of jungle and nibbish, footpaths made through the ruins, and a 
custodian and umff appointed to look after them. At the Qujari Mtihnl (Plate IV &) the 
whole of the western retaining wall which had buckled forward has been dismantled 
and rebuilt, the ugly modem nibble ox'er the arched facade of the bail on the south aide 
of the court has been replaced by neatly dressed masonry; the loose and decaying 
tileworh on the exterior of the east and south walls has been refixed, the great drain to 
carry ofi water froui the hill slopes above ha-s been complete<l; and the outer portal 
leading to the Mahal, which was in a precarious state, has been largely dismantled ajid 
rebuilt. Another project of importance that was also exuried out by the Gwalior Bar bar 
was the clearaueo of jungle and deep accumulations of rubbish from the Koshak Mahal 
at Fatehahad near Chauderi, a spacious and imposing building in the Mandu style, now 
unfortunately much dilapidated. 

At Mount Abu the Jain authorities have shown themselves very ready to accept 
our advice in the repair of the Dilwara Temples. They intend—’and the idea is cer- 
taiulj not an unreasonable one—to continue to beautify these famous shrinea by the 
restoration of any missing members, but they are no fougcr going to replace old work 
by new, and the public, therefore, may rest aeaured that in future every scrap of the 
original fabric that can be saved, will be saved. As regard a the new work, too, they have 
already endeavoured to remedy the defects pointed out by the Archteological Department 
and in other respects are stri\'ing to make the work as perfect as possible. 

To the important and costly work of restoring the Jami Mas]id at Brinagar I 
referred In my last report, and 1 there explained the arrangements that had been made 
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for the execution of the work hf Mi. Th. AveTT under the control of the State 
Engineer^ Colonel H. A. D. Fraaer, R.E., who had generously offered hia help in the 
matter. These arrangements have proved eminently successful, and during the past 
3 ’car, rapid and admirable progress has been made in the repair of the masonry and 
brickwork, as well as, in the reconstruction of the roofs and the timbering of the colon¬ 
nades. Mr. Avery is much to be congratulated on the skill with which he baa devised 
and .=)et up the requisite machinejy for his work, among other things for turning on the 
lathe the ends of the great demlar pillars fifty feet in length and thus obtaining for them 
a perfectly true bed ; and he is to be congratulated no less on the excellent qnslitv of 
the bricks which his newly started brick fields near Paudrethan are producing. As 
regards the ILues on which the restoration of this historic mosque is being carried out, 
a word or two of explanation is desirable. The Jami Masjicl is not to be regarded merely 
as an ancient historic monument. It is the chief ceremonial mosque in Kashmir, and 
it was primarily’ for its maintenance as a place of worship tJiat the Moslem community 
subscribed so liberally for its repair, though they were willing and anxious to save as 
much as possible of the old fabric and to avoid modernizing it b}’ any unncceieMiTy addi¬ 
tions. This being so, it was impracticable to treat the mosque as a monument no longer 
in use might have been treated. The roofs of the bails and dolans had collapsed and 
there wa.s no alternative but to mbuiki them completely, and necessarily on more eco- 
noniical and structurally sounder principles than those adopted by the original builders. 
The woodwork of the interior too, which was almost equally decayed, has had to be 
extenflively restoretl, and the walls within and without have had to be provided with 
new ioundation.s and nine-tenths of them rebuilt. At the same time, wherever a piece 
of carved timbering or n section of the walling could posidbly be saved, it has been 
saved, and the most scnipnlous care has been taken to match the new work with the 
old in every i>articulaT, so as to perpetuate the character of the original monument, 
though it is no longer possible to perpetuate much of the original material. .4mong 
other hiatoric monuments in Ka.shmir which have been imder repair during the post 
year I need mention only the famous Nishat Bagh, the enclosing walk of which had 
fallen in several places and have now been renovated by the Arclueological Super¬ 
intendent. 

Ancient Moiw- The number of monumenta declared " protected ” under the Act amounted to 54 

inents Act. Bombay, 7 in the United Provinces, 2 in the Punjab and I in the Frontier Proinnce. 

The question of protecting 35 others in the United Provinces was under the considera¬ 
tion of the Local Govern raent, and in the Bombay Presidency negotiations for agree- 
i^nta under the Act wore opened by the Collectors in the case of 23 monuments. 
Notifications under Sectictn 3 {!) of the Act were withdrawn in respect of two monu¬ 
ments only, ciz., one in the Jaunpni District of the United Pro\dnces and the other in 
the Muzaffargarh District of the Pau|ab, The effort made by the Local Government 
to acquire the Kani&hha Chnitya and Monastery at Shahji-ki-rlheii in the Peshawar 
District proved ineffectual, as the owners could not be persuaded to accept any reason¬ 
able terms. 

Besides the cases of wilful damage referred to on page 5 above, some injury was 
done, presumably by a viaitor, to the Asoka pillar at Sarnatb. In another case, serious 
jamage that might have been done to the Got Gumbaa at Bijapur, by blasting opera- 
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tions in its immediate Ticinitr, was fort ana tely averted by the prompt action of the 
Executive Engineer and the Archieological Superintendent. 

Two questions of considerable interest that have lately arisen in connexion with the 
administratiou of the Ancient Monuments Preservation Act, concern the right of access 
guaranteed to the public under Section Id, The questions at issue were : (1^ whether 
a monument having been declared protected, and no nilea undei the Ancient Monu¬ 
ments Act ha>dug been issued, the public has a right of access to such monument at alt 
time.'i and without restriction ; (’2) what kind of restrictions can legally be imposed 
by rule.s hsaued under the Act, whether beggars and other undesfrahle-s can be 
excluded from a protected monument, or whether a protected monument can be closed 
to the public at night. In the opinion of Government, the mere issue of a notification 
under Section 3 of the Act does not make the monument a “ monument maintained by 
the Government under this Act,” within the meaning of Section 15 {!). The only 
monuments which would come within these words are : — (d) those in respect of which 
an agreement has been made between the Collector and the owner under Section 5, 
when the Collector has by the terras of the agreement undertaken the maintenance 
of the monument ; (&) those over which the Collector has acquired rights under Section 
4 ; and (c) those which the Local Govemment has acquired under Section 10, In both 
of these tw^o last cases the Conamissioner has the duty of mamteiiance cast upon 
him by Section 11, 

As regards the second question, under Section 15(1] the public a right of access 
to monuments referred to under (a), (5} or (c) above, but it is still only a limited right of 
access, that is, subject to rules, and any rules can be made which are fairly required 
for the preservation of the monument. The general rule-making |K>wor is contained 
in Section 23 which authori.sea rules ** for carrying out any of the purposes of this Act.” 

Preservation of the monuments is the general object of the Act. Any rules, therefore, 
would be justified which are reasonably required for preservatiou, Tliis test applies 
to rules under Section 15 as much as to any other part of the Act, If a particular 
monument does not come within the classes (a], (b) or (c) above, Section 15 of the Act 
confers no right of access on the public at all. 

In the Delhi Pro^'iuce the preliminary lists of monuments in the BclM Zail drawn LTstlna 4f 
up by the Assbtant Superintendent have been finally cheeked prior to their publication, ***^ 

and the Mehcauli Zuil has been taken in hand. Uere, sr>me 54 monument.^ have been 
listed, including 9 mosques. 15 tombs. II graves and 19 miscellaueous buildings. This 
part of the Province is exceptionally rich in archteologieal remains, inasmuch as it 
embraces the T^l Kot, Qiln Rni Pithora, Tiighlaqab.'ul and Jalianpamib, and most of 
the momiment-s here are of great historical and archscological interest. In the 
new province of Bihar and OrKsa the work of taking photographs needed for the compila¬ 
tion of the list of monument.s made good progress in the ImndB of the temporary staff 
appointed for the purpose, some 340 new negatives being prepared during the year. 

The activities of the staff were chiefly confi:ncd to the Distriet-i of Patna, Gaya, Moughyr 
and Shahabad. As to the two former districts, the mformation now available may be 
legardtHl as complete and the work in the two latter Is welt in hand, fn the Mardan 
ami Swabi Tahsihi of the Frontier ProxTucc more than a hunt!red monuments were 
examined, and in Burma the archaeological survey of Pagan made further headway. 

eS 
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Exploration: 
ToxUo. 


In the Southern Circle the list of selected remnius in the ProviTicc of Cooig, drawn up 
aa far hack as 1803, was revised and brought up to date. 

Among the Native States, good work in t-ho matter of tisting was accomplished in 
Gwalior, where upwards of 300 monuments were catalogued by the State Arehaeologiat, 
Mt. Garde. They comprise rock-cut caves and images, temples, forts, Hindu and 
Muhammadan tombs, mosques, inscribed memorial piltaTS, and loose antiquities. In 
Hajputana, Dr. Sukthankar, Assistant Superintendent in the Western Circle, resumed 
the "work which bad been in abeyance for the last sis years and made farther headway 
in the investigation of t he antiq^uities of Sirohi State. Here, apart from other discover¬ 
ies, iucludtng that of Ihe Temple at Varmau mentioned below, he was successful in 
tracing out a considerable body of epigraphic records of tJie late medisvaJ period, 
which are likely to he of considerable value in building up the history of the chiefs 
of Abu for a period of nearly 300 years, pw,, from the middle of the 11 th to the middle 
of the 14th century. 

^ In pre.seni conditions all e.vp]oration work is necessarily proceeding very slowly 
and at Taxik there have Wn other reasons besides paucity of funds to impede it. One 
of these ia lack of labour, more than half of my workmen having already joined the 
army ; another is the need of conserving the monumeTits unearthed ; for ennserv^ation 
must necessarily keep pace with excavation, and it would manifestly be wrong to lay 
bare any mouumeata which could not be effectively preserved for posterity. As a fact, 
the preservation of these ruined hnildings, built as they largely are of rubble and mth 
no more durable building material than mud, ia often a matter cjf great dilQculty ; and 
this dilficulty ts immeasurably increased when the walls are adorned, as they are at 
Mohra Moradii and Jaulian, with fragile and delicate plaster reliefs which have to be 
handled with the utmost caution and protected from the elements by the erection of 
siJid and permanent ronfe. Hence it is that at the Dharmarajika stupa only a few 
more subsidiary buildings have been cleared, chiefly on the northern side of the site, 
while in the city of Sirkap the main achievement of the yeai' has been the partial clear- 
auce of the North Gate of the city and four mtue blocks of buildings on either aide of 
the ffigh Street. When its excavation is complete, the North Gate of Sirkap and the 
adjoining fortifications will probably afford as much interest as anything in the city, 
especially as this the only example of a city gateway of the early period that has 
yet been brought to light in India. At present the digging is not complete enough to 
make the disposition of the defences entirely dlear, but it already seems evident that 
the Main Gateway must have been maaked on its outer side by a barbican, and that the 
barbican was pierced by a second gateway set at right angles to the main one. To 
the west of the gate and against the inner face of the wall is a range of subatimtiallj 
built rooms which we may aeaume to have been occupied by the guard ; and on the 
opposite side of the High Street are the remains of one of the mmpa by which the 
defenders could mount on to the waD. Immediately inside, as well as oumide, the gate¬ 
ways, the ^adient must always have been a steep cme, and as the level of the ground 
inside the city rose, it became steeper and steeper, necessitating the conatniction of a 
deep drain to cany off the rush of water. During the latest period of the city’s 
oceoi^tion thb northern entrance appears to have been closed, and there are the 
remains of various walls, and apparently of stupas also, erected in the actual gateway 
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Apart from this very limitetl in Sirkap and at the Dharmarajiha stupa, 

fresh, ground waa broken at what has proved to be a remarkably fine group of Buddhist 
monuments higher xip the Haro valletr. This newly discovered group is perched on 
the top of a hill some 300 feet in height, about a mile to the north-east of Mohra 
hloradn and about half that distance from the village of Jaulian. The remains 
comprise a monastery and two stupa courts, an inner and an outer, the former raise<l a 
few feet above the latter (Pkte V n). In the middle of the inner court stands the 
Main stupa, with numerous smaller stupas set in close array on its four sides, and 
round about the walls of the court are mww of small chapels, whence images of the 
Buddha or the Bodhisattvns could look upon the sacred structure. The original 
fabric of the main stupa probably dates from Kusban times, but the masonry now 
visible and the stucco figures with which its w'alls are adorned, are two centuries 
later. On its northern face, a little to the left of the projecting steps, is a seated 
Buddha figure with a circular htde at the navel, atid an cj'-co/o inscription in 
IvJiaroshthi, recording that it was the gift of one Buddhamitra, who ‘delighted 
in the law.' The hole at the navel was meant, no doubt, for devotees to place 
their fore-finger in, when praying against eertoitt bodily ailments ; for this is a 
practice still kept up among the Buddhists of Burma. Among the smaller and liehly 
decorated stupas in this court, a particular interest attaches to the middle one on the 
south aide which exmtain^ a tall and narrow* relic chamber, and in t~^^Utter a relitpiary 
sTiipa of very remarkable character (Plate V 5). The reliquary is ' 8 in. high 

and is modelled out of hard lime plaster (iiiished with blue and crimson paint and 
bejewelled rovmd the dome xvith gems of garnet, carnelian, lapis-lasuvli, aquamarine, 
ruby, agate, amethyst, and crystal, cut in numeroxts shape.'x and arranged in a variety 
of .siniplc patterns. The workmanship of this curiouR relic casket is undeniably coarse 
and barbaric, but there is a certain quaint charni in its design as well as in the bright 
and gaudy coloxxring of the inlaid gems. Down the body of the stupa runs a hollow 
shaft, at the bottom of which were the relic-s themselves hidden within a small copper 
gilt receptacle. Other small stupas in the inner and outer courts are enriched wdtb 
reliefs disposed in horizontal tiers along their walls, and two of them l>car inscnpti<itia 
engraved in clear-cut Eharoshthi characters, gii'diig the titles of the images and the 
names of the donors. 

Of all the statuarj' fouiul in these courts the most perfect ly preserved group ia that 
dlustrated in Plate V e. It is'In a small chapel just outside the entrance to the monas¬ 
tery. In the centre is seated the Biiddhii in the attitude of meditation (dA^nu-mndra) 
w'ith a standing Buddha to hk right and left and two attendant figures behind. Of the 
latter, the one to the left carried the fly-whiak (eSaurt) ; the other is the Vajrapani, 
holding the thunderbolt in his left hand. On the central image are still many traces 
of the red and black paint and of the gold leaf with which it and doubtless the other 
figures also were once bedecked, A second group ot figures in the same chapel ia, 
unfortunately, much damaged, hut the realistic basket of fruits and flowetB borne by 
one of the attendants is very remarkable. 

In its plan and elevation, the monastery at Jaulian, thougb slightly smaller, closely 
resembles the one at Mobra ^loradu. There is the same open quadrangle with ranges 
of cells on its foxir sides ; the same square depression in the middle of the qimdrangle ; 
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the same small chamberr perhaps a bath-room, io the comer of the tatter j the !»me- 
nichefi for images in front of the cells; the same kind of windows and lamp-niehea 
inside them ; and the same stairway in one of the cells ascending to the upjjer storey. 
But in a few particulars this monastery helps to supplement the information acquired 
on the other side. Thus, some of the doorways of the cells are still intact, aud we 
observe that they are much lower than might have been expected. Again, on the 
northern side of the court, the cell immediately to the left of the stairway served as a 
shrine, and the remains of several burnt clay images adorned with paint anti gilding 
were found inside it. The entrance of this {xarticular cell is relieved by bands of floral 
designs roughly executed, like the images inside, in burnt clay, hut in both cases the 
buming of the clay seems to have been caused by the general couflagration in. which 
the whole monastery was Involved during the flfth century A.D, Other evidences of 
this fire were also obseiv'able in the charred condition of floors and walk and in the 
masses of charcoal and burnt timbers found in the cells and courtyard. That it took 
place during the fifth century is to 1« inferred both from the style of the sculptures, 
none of which can be referral to a later date than this, and from various minor anti¬ 
quities found in the cells, among which was a burnt camelian seal engraved with the 
words Sri~Kutrsvaradm( in Brahmi characters of the Gupta age, and a birch bark 
manuscript also in Brahmi of the same period. The latter, which is the first manu¬ 
script of the ki^u; discovered in auy excavation in India, is unfortunately sadly 
damaged by fi/i:, nut it is hoped that its partial decipherment may not prove impossible. 
Among other antiquities found in the monastery were over 200 coins, many iron 
implements, copper ornaments, terracottas and numerous potteries, including several 
large store jars that are still to be seen in some of the cells. 

Speaking generally, the monuments in the Jaulian group are more highly orna¬ 
mented and in a atUl lieltcr state of preserv^ation than those at ilohta Jdotadu ; for 
many of them had only Just been erected anti the rest but uewly repaired and re¬ 
decorated. when they were overtaken by the catastrophe which resulted in their burial. 
On t he other hand, the decoration of these buildings at Jaulian k not of so high a quality 
aa that at Alohxa Moradu. There is less breadth in the treatment of the reliefs, less 
vitality and movement in the figures. les.s subtlety in their modelling, and less delicacy 
in their technique. But whether this inferiority k due merely to their being the works 
of less capable artista, or whether they were executed (luring a Later and more decadent 
period of art Ls open to question. That the destnicdon of the Buddhist siettlemeiit at 
Jaulian took place in the filth century A.D.—possibly at the hands of invading Hiiilv— 
there is every reasiou to believe ; and if ihk date is eorrect, then the decorations on 
the watts of the stupas and the Kharikshthi InscriptiotuH which accompany them can 
hardly be ascribed to a date earlier than the close of the 4th century A.D. 

in the excavation of the several sites of Taxila, I have again to acknowledge, with 
gratitude, the efficient help rendered by Mr, V, Natosa Aiyer, B„4., UffidaTing Superin¬ 
tendent, Frontier Orele, and by Mr. M, Chose. M.A.. ArcIneoJogical iScholar, both of 
whom have taken a large and responsible sluire in the field-work. 

The Bcmi-classicai influence which permeated from Taxik itjio the neighbouring 

^a fin, c lect ion of terracotta heads and other 
figures liielongiiig to the Kushan and early Gupta qnichs which Eai Sahib Daya Ram 
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Sahni found at Uithkur* near Baramula. Tliree spwimeija oi these terracottas are 
illustrated in Plate VI a, 6, c. The modelling of the first is highly naturalistic and 
forceful; the other two are more conventional; aud in the treatment of the tips, chin 
and cheeks reeal) to mind many Mathura images of the Kushau period. The terracottas 
in question were found just outside the courtyard of the famous stupa built by 
Lalitaditya in the Bth century A.D. and the remains of the latter monument, which was 
still standing to a considerable height only a few decades ago, have also been excavated 
by the State Aich:eok>gist. On one of the stone blocks of the basement of the stupa 
is cai^'«l, in Sarada characters of the mediieval period, the word Beshkajtu, mauiiestly 
to he completed as Heshittjyurtt or Ihighkaptim, the ancient name of the town which, 
according to the Rajatarangini, was founded by the Kusliati king Huvishka or Ilushka, 
Another interesting monument that was also cleared of debris by Jlr. Daya Earn Sahnt 
aud is now exposed to its full height, is the temple of Siva at Narastan, a typical and 
well-preserved example of the later mediaeval architecture of Kashmir (Plate VI d). 
Here also a number of sculptures, mostly fragmentary, w-ero recovered, aud have been 
deposite<l in the Srinagar Museum. 

Ill ray last administrative report I mentioned that in the Muttra District some 
trial excavations had been made and a few wells cleared on behalf of the Archmological 
Department by Rax Bahadur Pundit Radha Krishna, Hon. Curator of the Muttra 
.Afusemn, who has himseli contributed most liberally to the cost of exploration and in 
other ways reBdered great services to the cause of archteology in this District. Some 
further specimens of the objects recovered by tic Pandit in the course of these diggings 
are reproduced in Plate VIl, a, c aud rf. All three belong to the Kushan epoch; hut 
the earliest probably is the seated image of a Bodhisattva (c) with on attendant standing 
to his right and left , and figurca of devotees carved in relief on the face of the lion pedestal. 
Thi.5 image bears an inscription engraved in Hra hmi characters on the upper and loiver 
rims of the pedestal which infomis tis that the Bodlusattva was set up by a nun named 
Pushohathiuj, together with a nun Budhadeva and her parents, on the 5th day of the 
third month of the nnnter in the year 39, during the reign of Huvishka. 

The second statue (o) Is that of a nude male figure, presumably a Yaksha, holding 
a club in bis right hand ami a vase in his left. The third (d) is a statue of Kubera, 
the Go(l of Riche.s, grasping a purse in his left baud and some uncertain object 
in his right. Tlie stafi (?) in his left arm is a quite novel feature in images of this 
deity. 

A discovery of some interest made in Gwalior State by Mr. M. B. Garde, the Archieo- 
logical Inspector, was that of a series of Buddhist crve* rwar the village of Khejdk 
Bhop in the Mandosor District. A general view of these caves is reproduced in 
Plate \ III «. The hill in which the}' are hewn faces roughly north-west, and is about 
30 miles S. E, of Dhomnar, and iQ miles west of Kholvi. “ Like the caves at these 
two places,” says ilr. Garde, ** the Bhop caves are cut out of a very coarse laterite rock 
and are devoid of any refined ornament a tion* The excavated facade is n horseshoe 
bay measuring nearly 600 yards in length. About the middle of the line stands a 
stupa in an open court; the rest of the excavations consist of ceDs, of which 
originally there were not less than thirtj', though only twenty of them ate now reason-* 
ably well piesen'ed. The atupa is composed of two cylindrical drums, one above 
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the other, and ni 9' 10* in height. The date of the vihttra at Bhop appears to be 
approximately the aame as that of the Dhumnar CavpJi, namely, 7th century A.D." 
Among other luoiimuents which Mr. Garde has iriTeatigated and brought to notice 
during the pa.st year are the two temples illustrated in Plates VII fraud VHI 5. The 
former of these b the Mahadeva Temple at Jamli. Though relatively email, with a 
ba,se measurement of only 27' 3*X18' S', it U a singularly exquisite and perfect 
example of tenth century architecture in the Aryavarta style* The Chamonda 
temple at Gaznikheri is about two centuries more modem, and of more elabuiate 
and rococo* but less pleasing design. • 

In Sind, some further digging was done by Mr. Bhandarknr in cme of the mounds ut 
Mirpur Khas close to the stupa opened by Mr, Couaens in 1910. ** During the excava¬ 
tions carried out this season,” says Mr, Bhandi\;kar, “ the remains of four different 
periods were brought to light and the debris that had accumulated in each layer appears 
to have been the result, not of natural atcuuiulatiou, but of deliberate htling. The 
remains of the second period comprised a great array of small votive stupas (Plate IX o) 
and the wall* of two niouasteries of about the fith century A.D* Tbe site was fHleil 
up on several occaaious in order, apparently, to raise the height of the site and guard 
it against the Booding of the Indus. Among the antiquities recovered here was a 
torso of a colossal stucco and gilded image of a stand ing Buddlia or Bodhisattva. Tbe 
image seems to have been modelled over a wooden framework, the dilTerent parts of which 
were held fast by iron nails. Iron naiU were aim found in many of tha stucco 
fragments, e.p,, the fingers. Other iuterestiiig finds consisted of tnsoribed tablets of 
various shapes and sizes and numerous dimmutive clay stupas, some of which bore the 
Buddhist' creed written in a Bowing curaiva hand.” 

fu Bajputana, the mc^t notable discovery of tbe year was a marble temple of the 
Sun God at Varmanin the Sirohi State. This temple, which is one of the oldest Surva 
temples known to ua, is interesting alike from an architectural and from an ironographlc 
point of view. “ It faces east,” says Dr. Sukthatikar, "and coimlsts of a ahriue, »abha- 
mandajM, pradaksh ina and porch. The carefid finish of the carvings, the proportion of its 
membera, and the reatricted use of decorative detail all attest the high level of artistic 
ability attained by its designers.” 

From certain inscriptions • in the famous Btrishmi temple at Vijayauagar it is 
knonm that when, in 1514 A.D., Krishna Deva Raya, the greatest of all the Vijaya- 
nagai rulers, captured the Fortre.^ of Udaya^ri from Prataparudra, the Gajapati king 
of Orissa, he took with him from that place an image of Balakrishua and enshrined it 
in a Krishna temple in hb own capital. Li 8epteml)er t9l6, Sir. Longhuist had the 
good fortune to discover this historic image hidden among some debris in the sanctum 
of the Krishna temple at Yijayanagur which has recently been undergoing repair.?. It 
is a stone image of Balairishna and represents the deity as a chubby bov seated on a 
pedestal with bts right foot resting on a lotos flower. The arms are broken and miaaing. 
but probably the right hand held a bufeter-buil in the manner peculiar to this particular 
representation of Krishna ; while the left arm and hand reateti on the left thigh. The 
figure, including the pedestal, is 3 ft. 2 in. in height, and is carved in the round out of 
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s. block of greenisli black granite, similar to that foun<I at tklayagiri in the Nelloie 
district, whence the image originally came. At Vdayagiri also, Mr, Loughnrst dia- 
covered an old rtiined Krishfui temple which appears ttJ la? the original building from 
which Krishna Raya removed the image in question. Tlie shrine of this temple,” 
says Hr. rjonghurat. “is generally similar in its arrangeraeiir and dimensions to that 
of the Vijayanagar temple, the main Jiffcrence being that the latter is provided with 
a cireiimambulatory passage around the shrine chamber,” Pbotograplis of both these 
temples are reproduced in Plate 111, u oud i, and further particulars reg^ding them 
may he found in >Jr, Loiighurst’s Provincial Report.^ In the same report, also, is given 
an mterestiiig account of the Buddhiat monuments at Oimtupalle in the Kistua Dis¬ 
trict, many of which were excavated as far lu'ick as 1889 by Mr, Rea. 

Dr. Spooner’s work at Nalanda ha.s yielded interesting results in several directions 
besidei! a fairly extensive collection of antiquities, mainly statuettes and seals. It has 
been found that the most .southerly mona-stery of the whole complex had been repeatedly 
built over through successive ages, ami that at least lour distinct moimsteries have stood, 
at different periotb;. upon this spot. “ Of tliese,” says Dr. Spwner, ** the loweiidtist 
and oldest must have been an important building, because it appears that practically 
the entire veruinlah on the courtyard side was lined with large sculptures and other 
ornaments of considerable beauty and excelliince. The majority of these were evi¬ 
dently removed before the final cullapse of the superstructure, but sufficient fragmeutv‘i 
have been recovered to attest the high quality of the art. Wheu this oldest building 
fell finally to decay, it was then not only built over, but actually cucaaed, by a second 
monastery. The process necessitated the erection of an exceptionally lofty plinth, 
which in turn letl to the building of the stair-case on the west which was destnibed in 
the report of the first seniiaTts work. That this second niouasteiy' must have lieeu singu¬ 
larly impoaing, when viewed from outside, is palpable, but internally it can have been 
no less interesting, because in this area the old level of the original courtyard was still 
maintained. In this courtyard was erect«l a curious brick structure containing two 
chamberfi and provided with vaulted roofs perhaps in imitation of the rock-cut caves 
for which Bihar la famous. The finds at Site Xo. 1 include malllple example.Hi of the 
official seal of the Kahindu establishment, which for some us yet itnknmvn reason diuws 
the seme Injsignis. as that of the establishment at Samath. Many other sealings also 
occur, including one particularly fine official seal of Gupta date, and various fragmentary 
terracotta plaques which preserve jiortiona of royal genealogies. The lowermost veran¬ 
dah yielded certain sculptural fragments of considerable interest, and a heavy hjonxe 
or copper iiiUar, some fi»ut feet high, .‘surmounted by an elaborate capital showing the 
well-known, and in tliis case, well executetl device of a lion rampant upon an elephant. 
The smalleT statuettes in both atone and metal are too numerous to detail. SeveroJ 
of them are of distinct excellence, and marvellously preserved. 

” At the Vihnra wrest of Site No. 1, to be referred to henceforth as Site No, 3, 
ground was broken for the first time, with very interesting results, Here again repeated 
occupation is demonstrable; but b this case the auccessive structures have not been 
erected one above another, but rather as outer mtegumenta, completely enveloping the 
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older tiifiiLUiuent. At learit three s\ieh successive euvelojws are tracealde, and it is to 
ho rotonrked that of these the oldest and now innermost one still presen'os its ancient 
Ktucco facing with abundant hgurul ornament. So far, iiiily & muiuII segment of the 
whfdc has been imcovereil, and it. b tou early to tell poBitlvely ’what the actual nature 
of the sfi-called Vihaxa was. The sculptural and minor finfls here Imve been few, but 
one foloasal blaeh-stone Bodhisattva has becri fi»iiTid tH iitH, in a now' mined, detached 
shrine, standing free at the uorth'Cast comer of the ate* Possibly others of like nature 
niav be met with later, but there seems to be no actual pen<lcnt to this statue on the 
north-w'e.st.” 

A most nsefiil piece of work nccomplialied during the past year has been the 
thorougli investigatiDn t)f the well-known Observatories of ,fni Singh at Delhi, .latpur, 
Uj jfttii niul Benares, and the preparation of a detailwl and well-illustrated report on them. 
This task has been carried out on behalf of the .Arehojological Department by rhe wnU- 
knowii authority *)n Indian Jlatliematics and Astnmoniy, Mr, G. E. Kaye, Curator 
of the Bureau of Eduoiitini), whtM*e services were kindly lent for the purjaMse by 
the Educational ComiuissioMer. Mr. Kuye's Tep(.)rt ie to be published it) (jiiarto form 
as Volume XL of the AW Jwi/jcrmf Series. Tt is intended to be mainly arcbtrolngical 
and descriptive and ^vill accordingly contain a full account of the (ibsoni''at<irie!« erectwl 
by .Tai Singh, of the iustmroents which he devised and of the work which he 
accotuplisheil : but it will iiLso contain a aketehof Hi^ldll Urttronomy in so far «s it is 
connected with Joi Singh’s labours, and aeveral Appendices, which will W frmnd 
particularly useful to students of the history of Bastern astronoiuy. 

In accordance with the inatrnctions contained in Section 13 tif the bye-faws of the 
Indian Museum, a separate report on the working of the Arcb«K>logit'nl Sectinn of the 
Miucniu is published in Appendra E. In Miidrus, good progress was made in the com¬ 
pilation of the much needed catalogue of copper-plate inscriptions ; at Ijahorc, the 
photographic collection of Buddhist serdptmea was thoroughly overhauletl mid supple¬ 
mented by many new prmta; and at Lucknow, the relaljelling ryf the more important 
eichibits with trilingnal descriptiims W'aa pushed fonrard, a catalogue of the Mughal 
coins w’as completed, and one for the Gupta and Pathaii coins was also begun. In the 
same museum, also, a series of lectures on Buddliism, Jainism and Bmhmhiism waa 
arrange<I with special referenc;e to the art conuected with each reiigiou. 

Particulars of the acijuiaitions made for the Indian Atuseum. Calcutta, are giwn in 
Apijeiuiix B. Of the acf|uisjtiims made for other mitseums the following are the moat 
importaut :—^For the Madruij Museum, an maerihed memorial stone from the Balem 
District commemorating the greatness of Vuddenvsi, a Pnsnpata or Saivite teacher : 
seveml stone and copjier images of Hindu gmls and gisidcsses from Cuddapah, Bellary, 
Salem. Be]£wada and Taiijore ; and three sets of copper plate inscriptions from the 
Masulipatam and Guntur districts, recording grants by t'lialnkyu Bhima I, who ruled 
from 88iit to 018 ,4.D., by the Eastern (Jialukya king Vishnuvardhaiia V, who ascended 
the throne in 843 A.D. and Vishnuvardhana III, who reigned from 709 to 74fl A.D, 
For the Prince of Wales’ Museum, Bombay, a representative collection of Indo-Greek 
and Gupta coins, and twelve copper plate inscriptions and a copper seal donated by the 
PaJitana Durbar of Kathiawar. ForMuttra, 61 new wcvilptuiesof varying date collected 
by the Honorniy* Curator, Eai Bahadur Pandit Ea4lha Krishna. For the Taj Mufl^um 
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Aftni. an intereMting set of tliree large coloured lodian drawings of the Agra Fort and 
the Taj, And for tlie Lutlcnnir iliiseum, a fine image of Vislinu of late medieval style 
from Sultanpur, an inscribed iinage of Righalihanatha from Sitapur, an image of Sur>'a 
presented by His Higluicsw the Maharaja of Balrampur, and a collection of terracotta 
dealings, toys, and ornamental biicku excavated at Saiiidsa and presented by the Ignited 
Provinces Historical Stjcietyp 

For the Delhi Muacnin of AichaKilogy. a i^pecial grunt of Rs. ft.bOU w’as sanctioned 
by the Government of India for the purchase of a number of exhibits from Mr. Imre 
Si^hwaigens well known collection of antiiiuttie,s, among the acqnisitiDns Wing several 
fine mannscripts : p{»rtrait,s of Aurangiseb. 8hahjahau, Nadir Shah. Bahadur Shah T, 
Alamgir M, Mir^a Jnliau. the eldest son of AkbarShuh II. and Muhiuumad Shah ; brass 
images of the Buddha and of liuddhtst gods and godde.s«es from Tibet ; lamp stands 
friim Nepal : a group of 24 Jaimi Saints dated 14S7('f) ; a suit of ancient armour of 
Saracenic pattern; a Tibetan aaddle ; a carved .labia shrine of wood; uml a cry.stal 
votive stupa. Besides the altove. the miisenni also pureiiasefl an interesting collec¬ 
tion of 2h pictures relating to the Mutiny of 1857t a nmunsciipt copy of the Quran in 
Naskh churacters written in A.D., and a Farman of the Emperor dabangir, 

dated DJ22-23 A.D., and it received an gifts several <locuinniits of historical iinportaucc 
presented by the tTiief CommisisioneT, a swords and a dagger pre.sented hy Sir Roland 
M'ilsoii. Bart., and 23 portriiits, chiefly «f the Patiian and Mughal kings and ({ueenr;^ 
preseiitctl by Mr. W, E. Jaixline, C.I.E., Resident in Baroda. 

In the matter of coins the nuraher of Treasure Trove finds during the year amounted 
to nearly fifty and eompriued more than apecimnns. The largest number, 

amoujiting tu 2,28S, came from the Uuitefl Frovuices ; hoO from Bombay and 324 from 
Bihar and Orls.sa. The majority nf these coins, however, were Mughal and very few 
were <if value fmm a iiuniiftmatic point of view. The chief find of interef^t was one 
made in the Madura District of the Madras Presidency, which consisted of 11 gold 
Roman coin& Ueloriging to the Em|iefc»rs (llaixtiuH, Nen> .and Domition (41 to J)0 A.D.). 

The hoard of gold coins fouiul at KckIut in the ^ladras Pre.sidency last year 

was examiiietl and the majority of them pmvetl to be of the Telugu-CJhola kings, who 
reigned in the 1 3th century m the present Ncllore and C'liddapah district.s. Another 
find made in 1013 in Purneah in the Provbice of Bihar and Drisaa was also examined 
this vear. It comprised 2.873 silver punch-marked coins of both sq^uare and round 
t\'pes. Of the finds other than coina the following deserve Jiotice : a medimval st+>iie 
image i>f Vishnu from Faridpur, Bengal; six copper axe-heads and tf) bars from 
Palamau. Bihar and Orissa ; and five copper celts from Shajahiinpur. United Provinccii. 

The following account of the Epigraphical work ace^implished during Iftlfi-IT 
is firrnished by Riio Sahib H. Kriahiia Sastri, Ofliciatiiig Gcivernmem Epigiaphkt 

" Parts 1—in of Volume Xlfl of the Epigrttp/tia fyidwi have appeared under the 
editorship of Dr. Sten Konow, An important scientific contribution is ‘ The Cycle of 
.fupiter. and the Names of the S«mvatsara.s applied to Hindu Solar Vears ’ by Mr. 
Sewell. It is a contiiiuatinn of his Indian Chrom^iphy and is highly instructive. The 
Snsunia rock inscription of Mabamja Chandravartuuii already referred to in the Epi- 
graphical Review for 1915-1 (i is published with an excellent facsimile plate by Maha^ 
nubopadhayaya Pandit Haraprouad Sastri. The two Tales vara copper plate grants 
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of DyutlvurDutn a ml his s^n Viiilinuvaouuii iinw ppeser^'cd in the Lucknow Muse um 
have Imjcii piiblished for the first time br 31r. Y, R. (.iupte, Tlicj bear seals with legends 
in Gupta chaToeters of about the 5th century ^V.D. whereas the inscription themselves 
are written in characters of about the 7tli century. Mr. Gupte after a long and critical 
^ anal^rsis of the alphabet has come to the tlccision that the plates must be forgeries 

‘ made between the si^b and the eighth eeuturies of the fJhristian era. His arguments 

might be accepte<l as perfectly aoiind, pruvitJetl the plates pretended to be of a period 
different from thot to which they actually belong. But this they do not do. On the 
contrary, they state in tnj indefinite terms that, in one case, the prevfftiis grants relating 
to the gift were burnt by fire, aiwl tliat the dinrtor under review recordctl the .sanc¬ 
tion granted for writing on vriaJiafajHt, of * the dimensions and the names of the lands 
that were lieing enjoyed (by the donee)' and that, in the other case, a general sanction 
was given to issue copper plates to curtain holders of property ft»r estafaUahitig their 
long-standing rights. Neither the names .Agnivarman. Dyutivarman and \'’i.shnTi- 
vaniian which occur in the body of the inscripttou, nor the name.n A'ishnuvaruiun, Vrishu- 
varraan. Agnivarman and Dvijavamian. which occur ou the seal, have heen identified, 
and, in tlie absence of any such identificRtioD it is difficult to understand how the 
charters could lx* pronounced to be fm^riess. The seals, however, may have been copies 
' of some older seal m explained by Mr. Gupte. One fact, how'ever, has to lx* noteil iti 

this connexion, cw., that the destruction of the original documents by fire and their 
, consequent renewal in later ihamctera, cannot in any way vitiate the gemiinencss 

' of the grants thcmselve-s. This is olso established by the first and lo-st veriwss of the 

Nidhaiipur copper plates of BhiiskaravaTman {Ep. Ittd., Vol. XII, No. 13) publiahetl 
bj' Professor Padmanatha Blmttacharya and the note hy Dr- Sten Konow at the end 
of the intttxliiction to that paper. The Sendalai Pillar inscriptions publkhed hy Mr, 
K. V. Subrahmanya Aiyar and tentatively referred by liim to the first half of the 8th 
century A.D,, record, in highly clasaical Tamil verse, the victories gaineil hy three 
aiiccessive princes of the iluttaraiyan or Maran family whose dominion included Tanjai 
Tanjore), Trichinopoly mid Pudukkotni. From one of these it appears thut the 
MiitTuraiyan chiefs were vassals of the Pal]iiv.is. Evidently as members of some col* 
liikTal branch of the Pandyns, these must have ackuowkdgefl the supremacy of the 
. PaUa\'mi and been allowed hy the latter to rule over the hordcring districta of the 

Pallftva Empire in the mmth. Their contest with the Paiidyas iudicates the existence 
of Pandya pjwer iti the fartheitt south even during the expansion of the Pallava Empire, 
Di.L. D. Barnett eoiittibutca a large number of papers to the parts of the Ep^apkia 
Indien under review. His Niiiagnudi imscriptinn relates to the Kadamba prince Tailapa 
i 1J ,» vassal of the Chalukya king Vikmmaditys VI of Kalyani The I Magi inscription 

(A) of A.D. 1 J 12 gives a lengthy genealogy of the Chalukya dyma.'dy beginning from 
the Bun und the AIoixj and recorrls the building of the large temple of Mahadeva {120 

feet in length and 60 feet in breadtli) at that \dllage, in or about A.D. 1112, _ a temple 

which Kergussoii says ' must be regarded as one of the most highly finished and 
aivhitectnrally perfect of the Chalukyan shrines that have come dow*ii to us/ Regard¬ 
ing the ;^me temple Meadows Taylor held the opinitin that ‘ the carving of some of the 
pillars and of the lintels and architraves of the door, is quite beytuid descriptjon. No 
I chased work in silver or gold could he finer.’ The two inscriptions from Bolgaum 
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now preserved in the Britisk MviseuTn, London, lielong to the begiiiniiig of the 13tli 
eentnry, and are of r.he time of the Ratta MahainandalesvTtTii Kartavirya IV. ITie 
importance of the first of these coinfists in the grant of impastB liotli in kind and in coin 
on various commotlilies of trade and certain shops. The author nccordijigly remarks 
that * it throws considerable light on the economic organisation o£ a great town of the 
period ' and that ‘ the mercantile roiumnivity of Belgaum (now a centre of great trade) 
had alreadv^ at the beginning of the I3rh cenhirr included foreign settlers from Ijila, 
(,e,. Lfirta (Gujarat) and the Mnlayalam country.* The citation of the astronomical 
details in the dated portion nf thia record i.H of interest, inasmuch as it satisfies 
the rule that a tithi used uitb a ^amh-aitii should be the tiiJii which is actunlly current 
at the moment of that samimnti. Ttie Snrnbhtivttram platen of the Lurd of Chiknm 
of about the 8th century A.D. were disrovered at a spot where, as the author ilt. T. A. 
fJopinatha Rao says, are found remains of several brick stupas of a fair -size and about 
ti or 7 mites from it towards the (iodavari are more stupas on a hill overlooking a lake. 
Tliese deserve to be e;saniined and, if necessary, excavated by t he Archaeological Super¬ 
intendent of Jl.adras. A vtiluable note added to the paper Ur. Stcii Kotiow suggests 
tlint Sarabhavarani c>f the Qiidavari District where these plates were found may be 
identical with the well known Surabka])LU'a mentioned in the copper plate grants of 
Malia-Jayadeva and llaha-Sudcva, wrhosc alphabet is alDHjs.t similar to that of the 
Sarrthliavaram plate-s. Sarablnipunif it mity be observed, has liitlierto been I<Hiked 
for someivhere in the Kaipur. War* I ha and Sambnlpur districts of the Central Provinces. 

“ The only epigraph worth mentioning that wasact;j^uired for the Provbicial lifnseiiTn, 
Lucknow, during the year under review, is a copper plate from the Mainpuri District. 
It recoi'ds the grant of some land in a very comrpt language and script and bears no 
date. 

“ Tlie Sulwrintemlent of the Rajputana Museum, Ajmer, Mr. GauTishankar 11. 
Ojha, has acquired seven new lithie records for that iLstitution and has examined them 
all critically. Two of these are tif except ional interest, uii., one from Kot in the Bharat- 
puT Stale aiul another from Pauahera in the Bans warn State. The former is a memorial 
tablet raise<I to the Br<ihmaii Lohaditya or ills son, who lost his Life lighting single-handed 
with a number of robbers, in ati attempt to rescue .sume cows. Prom palmographical 
indications Mr. (Jjha takes the 48th year rpiotetl in the record tj» refer to the Hansha 
era and accordingly fixes its date at .A.D. 655. Tliis approgriraation of Mr. OjUa 
appears to be confirmed by the name Maha-Chaitra of the twelve-year Barhnspatyia 
(Jupiter) (lycle given for the first time in n Baiputnna inscription. In his volume of 
Gu^a Iwfcrijilimit, Introduction, p. tt5. Dr. Fleet menticina a Mahii-Chaitm mmmtuara 
Tvldch comraenced on Thursday, the 18th November, A.D, 510. It in not unlikely, 
therefore, that 144 years (or twelve full cycles) subsequent to it (i’.r., in A.D. 054) there 
was again a Malia-Cliaitra year of the Barbaapaty'a Cycle. The record from Panahera 
is nf the time of the Paramara king Jayaslmha of Malwa and is dated in the Samvat 
vear lliO (A.D. tU59), The second part of this epigraph, which is the more interest¬ 
ing , gives an account of the ParninarBS of VagfKl who belonged to a junior branch of 
the dynasty. Dhaiiika’s son Chachcha is stated to have given battle to the Kashtra- 
knta king Khottikadeva (A.D. 972 and 973) on behalf of Siyaka the great grand-father 
of Jayasimlia, at a place called Khalighatta uu the bank of the Reva (Narbada), and tc 
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ha\'G diffl in tbe campnigD. His graTKison waw Satyataja, a Eeudai orj' of Blioja, who 
fought with the GurjaTas and nnimed the fTiahamiiua piiiiceaa Rajaari. FTie son was 
LimbaTaja and the latter’s younger Imither was ilandaliha. who, as a feudatoiy 
of .rayaaimha, captured in battle the Coiutuajider Kanha with his liorses aitd elephants. 
This collateiai branch of the Paraniaras is not kno^Mi from other published inscrip¬ 
tions of the tlynasty. The Aithiina fragmentary atone record noted at p, 8^^ of hidian 
AiUufmrtj, Volume XXTT. mentions a certain Kuiikudeva, ulso of a collateral branch 
of tbe Paramaras. as having defeated, near Marniada, ‘ the forces of the ruler of 
Karnata and thus destrtjyetl the enemy of the Malawa king Sriharsha * and to have 
lost his own life on ihe ixicashin. The reference is evidently to the very same liattle 
of Khalighattu in wlvvcli Ckachcha died. It becomes therefore clear that In this battle 
Siyaka Harshu II must have been helped by tnany of his kinsmen td whotn Chachelm 
and Itaidcadeva Kanhii were two. This is the only inscription which supplies 
Us with tbe name of the place whore the battle between the Rashtrakijta Khot- 
tika and the Paraniara Slyaka, took place. Besides, the date supplied by the record, 
viz., A.D. 1059 carries us four years beyond AdJ. 1055. which is the oidy date kimwn so 
far for the Pammaru king Jayasimha. The five other inscriptions collected by the 
Ajmer Museum are of comjuiratively minor unporta nee, excepting perhajjs the Chinch 
record of A.D. 15*20, of dagamala entitled Maba Kawal. This date, which is seven years 
before the death of Rawa) tTdaj'asdmha, the father of Jagamala, in which the father 
appears with the title of a ruling chief, enables Mr. Ojha lo conclude that the country' 
of V'agod must have been already divided during the lifctiuje of Tiawal IMayasimlm, 
lietw'eeii his two sons Prithviraja and Ja^mala, This view*, however, is opposed to 
tradition, though the two brothers might have subsequiiutly quarTellcsi after the death 
of their father and again divided, the State between themselves as before. 

“ The ArchieoliigiL'al DciNirtmeiit, Gwalior Sl.jita, copied one hundreii and fifteen 
inscriptions of which only a single record bail already been publlKlied in L)ie Ejti^raplntt 
Ifulica, Volume LI. Of the rest one is written In Gupta characters, 108 in Nagari and 5 
in Arabic or Pefakn. The Gupta rccuird n'bich is of about the oth century A,D. comes 
from Hasalpur in the Bheopur District and refers to a suWdiuate ruler, the Malm raja 
Nagavarman, who hi not known friiin any other source. A wuljiture called Cbatiir- 
murti-Kudni-puja-dhyaimis said to have b“cn bistalled by a certain Mahipalu, the s<iii of 
au officer in charge of the camel force (usftlradfiikari) in Vikrama-samvat 1238, What 
this fioulpture representH, is titd quite clear, but Mr, Garde believes the pillar on which 
it is engraved to be the memorial of a warrior Irillefl in battle. The collection which Mr, 
Garde has imule mdude.s some tombstones and iSa/i'-stones of the 13th century A.D, 
Two records at Ghtisai (Ghoahavati of inscripiionsjf one of which D on a tombstone. 
Bupply the names of a line of Jaina teachers. A memorial tablet at Ginllda 
(district Shcopur) relates to the reign of the Mahurajadhiraja HammJradeva, the 
last of the Chaliamaim kings of Sakamhbari and the hero of the Hammira-mahu- 
kavy'a, who ruled at Eantambhor ami wa.s slain by AJn-ud-Din in A.D, 1301. Two 
records of the Tomara kings of Gwalior of the lath century A.D. have also been copied. 
One of them refers to the reign of Kiratasimha omi the other mcntloms Maharajadhiraja 
hlamuimha, the most prosperous and the most popular of the Gwalior Tomara 
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“ OnJy two 8toiic iiiwriptioiw have l>eeii notett by the Superintendent, Eastern 
Circle, a,“! having been discovered during the year under review. One of these comes 
from ihjrumura in the Dhanitari Tahsil, Raipur District, and supplies the name Aditya- 
varaha. The secoinl, \vhjch was dng np at Danvih, another village in the reiitral 
Provinces, beai's a Hindu iiwcription of Mahmud Shah 11 of ilalwa and i& dated iu 
Vitrama-Snmvat 1570 (A/D. 1512). It proi-Iainti the remission of certain fees thereto¬ 
fore levied by tlje Mukta grantee id the town of Damoh, This inscription, which ts of 
much Interest, ivill be publisheii in the E'piffra'plna Tudiva by Rai Bahiidiir Hlfii Lai. 
The rlcficieticy, however, in the discovery of lithic und copi>er records iu thisCkcle. 
ia more than made up by a large find of inscribed temoiotta plaque,^ and day 
seals in the excaviition.s at Xalanda. Twenty of theiw are td one type and bear the 
legend Sri-Nalatutn-Mnftavihnriif-Ari/tt-Hhiiitfiii-SaMfhitfti/n, ' of the venerable coni- 
niniiitv of niotih? in the great Vihara of Sri-Nalanda,' Tliey represent the dedee of 
the Mlieel of the Law Hanked by two gazelles which, in the opinion of the E^nperinten- 
dent. W'ould have been mitre appropriith* if they had been founrl m Sariiath, the site 
of the. famous Deer-Park where Uantama first turned the Wlieel of the Law. This 
device, it may 1 h? noted, occurs .also on the seals of the Bala kings of Bengal and the 
Kampal plate of Sridiatidradeya {Eft. /wd,, Vul, XIL Plate opp. p. 138). Still 
another repi'eseiits a very fine example of an official seal of the (iupta period with the 
device of Lakshmi and the celeetial elephants. The writ big and tlie device which 
,are beaiitifullv sharp and dear, ore referred to the 5th or dth century A.D, The former 
has been read Xaffartt'bhnkiaH KmmmnMty-tidkikiiratta^i/n * (seal) of the office «>f 
the Crown Prince’s minifstcr at Nugariibliiikti,' which is Ijelicved to be an ancient, 
name for the Province of P&tiia. 

** Rai Sahib Daya Ham Snhni reporting on the Hindu ainl Buddhist Monnnn'nts, 
Northern Circle, says that the year under review was fruitful in epigraphical reeoitls, 
inasmuch a.s fortv-two new inscriptions were copicrl. The bulk of them are presen’etl 
ill 1 lie Archaiohigica) Museum at. Mathiira. Two of these short cpigrnphs are written in 
Kliaroshthi churatters, but a large JiuniWr are in Bralmil of the Kuahnii and Giiptn 
periods. All of them are Buddhiiitk-, excepting one which is carved on the detavhctl 
l>edei!t»il of a daina sculpture lUid Wars the imKjrJptioii' the t’haitya of the Arahats.' 
l)ne other slab found in a tvdl refers to a Bodhisattva Lmage in a monastery named 
Sri vihara wliich does not ap].ieaT to W known from any other ‘y>iirce yet. Inscriptiona 
of the collection copied from the Kt^sam pillar are datwl from the I (Jth century .V.D. 
and mostly record the names of viaitoTa to the site. 

Very important work has been done in the field of Epigraphy In Burma. Be.side» 
the discovery of fifteen new tnscTiptionit iitipied during the year, one in Talaiiig and 
fourteen in Burmese, all of which range in date between the fourteen and the sixteeuth 
centuries of the Clm-stian era, the preliminarv translation of mscriptiona from 
among the several thciu.sand.s of texts printed in modern Burmese characters in six large 
volumes of inscriptions (already published) haFi been comploteri. Also a valuable 
fiolumnar Ikt of all the records containerl in these six voUimeiS ban been drawn up giving 
iu each case the place of origin, the founder^ name and a brief indication of contents, 
M. Durtdselle remarks that in future the list ‘ will be kept up to date by comple- 
mentajy lists whenever .sufficient, matcriiil has l)een collected.' Another vain able 
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piece of work undertaken during the year is an index of all namea of persons, plflces- 
religiouB foimdatinna, et-c-, mentionwl in the volumes referred to above ■ Tt in iiuneceR- 
saiy to add that when completed this index will he of great service in the bauds of workers 
Li Burmese flistoiy, both political and geographical, as jet ao little explored. The 
issue of the uew Antiquarian Tourual EfiifJ/etfhm Birtmmca, twice a year, under the 
authority of the Bnrmn Government,will tend greatly to popularise the study uf Burmese 
Epigraphy among scholars and wEl serve to stimulate helpful critici-sm. Enough 
material for three or frmr Ruccesisive issues of the journal has been already collected, 
ms., the quadri'liugual Myazedi pillar inscription, the 400 glared plaques with legends 
of the Auojida temple at Fagan which illustrate the last, ten great Jataka.H and some 
Burme-ne and Mon inacriptions, 

'* Three copper plate records and one stone inscription were exaniiiierl by Mr. G. tt. 
Bhandarkar lu the Wtsitorn Circle. The former iiicludes a grant of the Western t'lia- 
lukya king Vinayaditya (Satyasrayn} of hLs nbith 3’car corrpaponding to Siifca 
It records the grant of the village Vim in Palnj-atthaim-vishaya on the north bank 
of the river Nira, from his r*:tyaJ camp at Bhadali. Mr, Bhandarkar identifies 
Piilayatthiuia w'itli the modem Fhaltan, Bhadali with Badlee-Budruk and Vita 
with Veer. Other places mentioned in the description of the boundary' line are 
also ideniiBcd with villages surrounding Veer, and thus it la ecinclurled that the 
mention in so early a record of the 7th century .A.D. ol the river Nirn and other place 
names which still exist under the same or similnr dcsiguations in the Poona District, 
proves that the latter could not He of recent origiu, but must have been known long 
long before the advent of the Muhammadans. The two other copper plates diseoi'erod 
at Daulatabiid (Devagiri) and sent for examinatiou liy Mr. Yazdani, Biiperintcudcut of 
ArchoHilogy, Hyderabad, included one already editeil by ^Ir. Bliaiidatkar in the 
Epi^mfhia Indiea, Volume IX, pp. I93ff, and another of the W^estem Olialukya 
king Jayaalmha 11 Jagadekamalln. dated oti Monday the full-moon day and day 
of lunar eclipse iu the mouth of Jyeshtha of the Fingalu-Samvntsara current after 
Saka 93fi, Snka »3tt correRponds not. to the Cyclic year Pingala but to Attanda 
which came three years liefore. And it ia not likel}' Ikat the iiorthem Cycle, 
according to which Saka 03ti expired was the current Piugala, could have been 
meant. In Saka 039 Pingaln, in the month of Jjaishthn, there was an eclipse 
of the moon, i.t., on Miiy 13. A.D. lOIT. If this ivas the date actnalJ}' specified 
by the plates it would be the earliest yet found for Jayasimha li, for ivhom 
Dr. Fleet gives the date.s A.D. 1018 and 1042. The stone record discovered at 
Chimalgi in the Bijapar district ie cue of the Western Chalukya king TribhuvamimaUa 
Tikramttditya and is dated in the 8th of the Chalukya-Vikrama years, on Sunday 
the 13th iUhi of the bright half of Pushyn of the C*yclic year ttudhirodgarin, the dav 
of the Summer Solstice (A.D. 1083, December 24), The grant couaiated of an aedgn- 
meut by the king of the tolls on one bundle of betel leaves par month, from the Pamaya 
and llejjHaJca taxes, to the temple of Sakalesvarodcva at Sirimalgi (the modern Chi- 
malgi). Of the three inscribed stones secured lost year from the ttesidency Office, 
Bhnj, Cutch, for the Prince of Wales' Museum at Bombay, one is iu Hebrew of the I3th 
century A.D. and two in Hiniysritic charHCteis. All three appear to have been brought 
originally from Aden. 
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In the Southern Circle were t^ail!Jcril^e^l aud examined 24 copper plate records 
and 668 stotie inscriptions. Some early epigraphs from the Armntopnr district reveal 
for the first time the names of a few Nolamba-Pallava kings and are of much interest 
as hero-stones ami eommemoTative raonumentfi. A curionB tablet of this latter class 
h an epitaph raiswl by the king on a favourite dog of his which was killed by a boar 
during a hunt. Later inacriptfons from the Madakasira taluk of the same diatrict 
contain clear evidence of the South [n<Iian affinities of the ruling princes of tliifl part of 
the country who claim descent from the Cholas, These same epigraphs also point to 
the vast influence Oif the Jainas and their creed, a queeu of one of the ruling princes 
heing herself a lay discipie of the Kanur-gana and Kondakuiid-anvaya. 

“Of the nuraerous Pandya and Chok-Paudya inscriptions copied in the Pandya 
country, the latter include those of the Chola princes who served ns Viceroys in the 
Paudyan territory which was evidently amalgamated into the Chola empire during 
the time of Kajaraja I, Four such princes are known ; these were: (1) Jatavarmau 
Smidara Chola-Pandya, son of Kajendra-Chok I, (2} Dilaravarman Vikrama Choln- 
Pandva, perhaps identical with the prince mentioued in inscriptions of Bajendradeva, 
(3) Sundara Chok-Fandya, in whose records the Chola Emperor (Bajadhiraja ?) is 
referred to as arntnun (maternal uncle) and (4) Gangaikonda-Sotan, entitled Jatavamian^ 
chola-Pandyadeva, the son of YtTaiajendra 1. The Pandya records copied during the 
veat cany the chronology of that dynasty further back by a few decades from the 
time of Jatavazman KnJasekhaia t, the earliest mediseval Pandya king hitherto known. 
The records aits also interesting in another way, as pointing to a system of organised 
Be venue Administration in the Pandya country at that early period. 

“ The Easteru Chalukya copper plates examined during the year in the Southern 
Circle cover the whole period of that djTiasty from the founder Kubja-ViHhnuvardhana 
I of the 0th century down to Mshnuvardhana Mallapa, the latest potentate who 
CTowrned himself at Pithapuram in Saka 1124 (A.D. 1202). The Velanandu chiefs, who 
grew powerful under the Chok-Chnlukya Viceroys from and after the time of Kulot- 
tiinga I, are also represented by an important copper plate inscription of Rajoraja II, 
the BOB of Kulottunga-Chela II. 

The most' interesting record examined, however, is one of the time of the Kakatiya 
queen Rudramadevi. It supplies a succession list of the teachers of the Saiva ponti¬ 
ficate of Golaki-matba which ky in the Daliala (Chedi) country, A teacher of this 
maiha was Visvesvara-Sivade.’iika who was the spiritual preceptor of the Kakatiya king 
Gauapati and a resident of Purvagrama in the southern Radha province of Gauda 
(Bengal), Re was a great exponent of the Fasupata-Kalamukha creed and founded 
in his own name at Mulkapuratn in the Guntur taluka, a Siva temple and a wwifAa, a 
maternity hospital (Sutikalayo), a Vedic College and a feeding house. The Pasupatas 
were a class of Catholic Saivas who extended rcl^ous emancipation to all people wlio 
joined their fold without any distinction of caste. Accordingly, in the feeding house 
founded by Visvesvara it was stipulated that poor people of aU castes from the Brahman 
down to the Chandala w'ere to lie fed at all times of the day. 

“ Among a large number of miscellaneouja records examined may be mentioned 
a copper-pkte grant of about the 8th century A.D. which belongs to a certain Prithvi- 
Maharaja, son of VUtramendra and grandson of ^Lilmraja Rauadurjaya. The kings 
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were of the Kftsvapa-gottfi ami issuetl the grant from Piahtapur* (Pithapuram), These 
naniea are new ami have not hecn traced in other records. The comniumd disputes 
between Vellaks and Velkl-Nadars ami the sepaTctioii into five aub-divisiona of the 
artizau classes are also tegistere<l in two records of about the Ifith centary AJ), and 
may be of interest in tracing the development of the history of these communities,” 

The follo^\'ing account of Muhainmadni) epigraphy is supplied hy Mr. Ghnlam 
Yazdani, Govemmeut Epigraphist for Muslim inscriptiotis 

“ Owiug to difficulties in the preparation of facsiniile plates there was some delay 
ill the publication of the Epffjrgphia Indo-Mmletnica. The latest tiuniber of the Jriuinal 
includes an article by Mr. JSafar Hasan on the Adchini inscription of DelJii, which refers 
to a hand-impression of the Prophet Muhammad procured by MuhammEid Ma'snni, 
entitled Ptihar Khan, in the reign of Famikh Siyar. The supeTstitious reganl for liand 
and foot prints of saints, divines and legeiidarv personages is common in almost every 
religion ; and as tradition attributed to the Prophet Abraham the miracle of the stone 
becoming soft at his touch, bo the Muslinis, who believed that Muhammad was vested 
w'ith the attributes and powers of all the previous prophets, never hesitated to lielieve 
that such a miracle was performed by him m well, fn India hand and foot impressions 
of the Prophet are not rare, but Pivjfessoi von Eerchem observes that they are far 
more numerLUis m other Islamic eountriea. 

“ Shams-ul-Ulama Dr, Jumslitklji -Jivanji Modi, C.I.E., has contributed an in¬ 
teresting paper on the copirer-plaic inscription of Khandesh, Bombay, which throws 
light on the system of colonization as practised in Mughal times. 

" III another paper by Mr. Zafar Hasan he disousseB the application of tlie iiiune 
Khofts Maliall, used in an inwriptiou belongiiig to a building of the same name at Delhi. 
Mr, Zafar Hasan agrees with the view' of Sayyid Ahmad Khan and tliinks that the title 
in line 2 of the inscription signifies the name of the building, and in the last line the 
title of its foundress, the daughter of Zain Khan.” 

In the fourth article the Oovenimeut Epigraphist has dealt with tw'enfcy inscrip¬ 
tions of the successors of Sid ton Titutmish. As most of these mHcriptions have been 
published before, an attempt is made to verify the readings and trauslatioua of previous 
gcholara, and also to trace the development of the Naskh and Tughra characters in India 
and to study their special features, a matter w'hich has not bo far been systematically 
investigated. The royal titles occurring in the Inscriptions ninl the phraseoli'^gy of the 
epigraphti have been carefully dismiBsed, and in some cases compared wdth thoae of other 
Islamic countries. Borne light has lieen thrown on the identity of hiatorical personages, 
and in diacuating the Gaiigarampur inscription it has been shown that after the death 
of Qainru-d-din Timur Khan, the next Governor of Bengal was Malik Mas'ud Jani, and 
not' Malik Ikhtivonul-din Yuzbak, m; thought by previous investigators. In the last 
article the Government Epigraphist deals with the inscriptions in the Golconda Fort, 
One of them, on the Musa Burj, ia of great hi-storic im^iortance as giving an account 
of the first siege of Golconda by the Alughof forces under Prince Muhammad (son of 
AurangzebJ, from the Qutb Shahi point of view. The inscriptign states that the death 
of the Mughal general, Mir-i-Miran, from a shot W'ouiu] hastened the terminatiuti of the 
fiiege. The outstanding feature of the Golconda inscriptioiis Is their fine calligraphy, 
which at that time was practised in India as an art fot decorative purposes. The 
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majoritj of the inscriptions were written by rerHiati artists, and, like the monunicntH 
of the Deccan, they confirm the fact that Persian infiuctice was more prominent in the 
Deccan than iii Northern India. 

The tours of the iVrchieological Superintendents arc chrouicl«l in their respective Tour*, 
annual reports, and need not be detailcKl liece. My own movements embraced visits 
to Kashmir, Taxila, Lahore, Delhi, A^a, Jliansi, Saiihisa, Sanchi, Bombay, Ceylon, 
Bhopal, Sehoce, Calcutta and Sarnath. I was encamped at Sanchi for nearly three 
weeks and at Taxik for ten weeks in order to conduct the works of conservation and 
exploration which were in progrea.s at those places, 

iiy visit to Ceylon was imdertakeu for the purjiose of conveying to the Buddhists 
of the island one of the relics discovered at Tasila. The presentation ceremony took 
place on February 3rd in the old Audience Hall of the Kandyan chiefs at Kandy, which 
stands close by the Temple of the Tooth Relic (Dalada ilidigu^va). and was attended 
by BudtUiistR from all parts of the island. The scene was a mcniorablr one. Inside 
the pillared hall, hung with garlands for the occasion, were lines of Buddhist monks in 
their safEron robes, the Kandyan chiefs in their quaint peaked hate and in all the splen¬ 
dour of their glittering dress, and, at the end of the hall, the Government officials in their 
more sober uniforms ; while outside were thousands of devout Biiddhista who had been 
waiting from an early hour to do homage to the sacred relic. After the proceedings 
bad been opened by the Ilon'ble Mr, C. S. Vaughan, the Government Agent at Kandy, 

I hud the privilege of delivering to the assemlded Buddhists the gracious nie,ssage of 
His Excellency the Viceroy and of describing to them the recently excftvat«l monu¬ 
ments at Taxila and the circumstances in which the relic had been found. At the con¬ 
clusion of mv remarks, an addKSS of welcome and of thanks to His ExceUeucy the 
Viceroy for his memorable gift was chanted in Singhalese and a copy of the address 
engraved on leaves of silver in imitation of palm leaf manuscript was handed to me. 

The relic casket was then presented by me to the Nugawula Dewa Nilame, as the 
acknowledged head of the Buddhists in Ceylon, and placed by him in a dagoba of crystal 
and gold—the in which the famous tooth relic is once a year exhibited to the 
public. Finally, came the procession of ^perfi-hcra, as it is called in Ceylon, which in 
many respects was strangely reminiscent of the procesaiona depicted on the ancient 
reliefs of Sanchi. First, a band of stilt-walkers bearing many-coloured flags ; then a 
company of musicians followed by bands of dancers in a variety of costumes, banner- 
bearers and musicians ; next, a richly capariaone*! elephant carrying the relic casket 
on its back, and following it the Kandyan chiefs, trustees of the temple and priests. 

Tlieu more elephants, banner-bearers and muBidauB. And, as the procession moved 
forward, lengths of white cloth were unroQed along the road for the eleplmut to walk 
over and flowers were showered upon it by the crowds, to the cry of “ ji ! ji.” WTien 
the procession W’as over, the relic was taken into the temple and enshrined in a golden 
dtjgoba aide by dde with the Tooth Relic. 

The following publications rrere issued during the year Putoii 

1, Aiir iml Report of the Director-General of Archa?oh)gy, Part I, for the year 

1914-15 ; Part II, for the year 1913-14. 

2. Annual Reports of the Southern, \VeBtern, Eastern, Northen>, Frontier 

and Burma Circles as well as the Epigraphical Report of the .Assistant 


E t 



Library. 


i^botofraphs^ 

PeraoniML 


S£hobir£hl|tff. 


Archfipological Soperm ten dent, Southern Circle, for the year 

1915-16. 

3. Beport on the Archusological Section. Indian Mnaeum, 1915-16. 

4. Bpigraphla Indica, Parts 1 to 111 of V^olnme XHl. 

5. Supplement III to the classified cntalogue of the Lihrary of the Director- 

Oenetal. 

6. Two additional catalogues of the Library of tlie Director-Genera!, mi., 

Alphalretical catalogue of authors and an alphabetical catalogue of 

subjecta. 

7. List of photographic negatives stored b the Office of the Superintendent, 

Western Circle. 

8. List of drawings stored m the Office of the Superintendent, Western Circle. 

9. Standard List of Ancient Monuments in the Madras Pr©.sidency rcvLsed up to 

December, 1916. 

10. Hand book to Hampi Buins. 

tl. South Indian Inscriptions, Vol. II, Part V. 

783 new voltimes including periodicals were added to the Central librnTy, Simla, 
of wbich 114 were obtained m eschange for our own publicatioufi, 128 were received 
ofi presents and 541 were purchased. 

A list of the photographic negatives prepared daring the year is published in 
Appendix D to this report. 

The Director-General was on privilege leave from 5th June to 4th July during 
which period Dr, D. B. Spooner. Superintendent, ISastem Circle, officiated Eiw him. 
Mr. H. Panday, Excavation Assistant to the Director-General, held charge of the 
Eastern Circle during Dr. Spounar’e absence. The post of the Assistant Saperintendent 
in the Eastern Circle remamod vacant until the 2ist December, 19] 6, when it was filled 
by the appomtment of Mr. H. Paiiday to that post, Mr. H. Hargreaves, Superin¬ 
tendent. Hindu and Buddhist Monuments, Northern Circle, was deputed to military 
duty on the 7th December, 1616, and Rai Sahib Daya Ram Sohni, Superintendent of 
Archseology, Kashmir State, was appiunted to hold his office temporarilv. Pandit 
Hirananda Sastri, Curator, Luc know' Museum, wna transferred to Pandit Daya Bain's 
place in Kashmir, and Pandit Kaainath Narain Dikshit, Curator of the Prince of Wales' 
Museum, Bombay, was put in charge of the Lucknow Museum. Pandit Dikshit's post in 
Bombay remobed vacant throughout the year. The bead-tjuarters of the Asaistant 
Superintendent for Epigraphy, Southern CiTcle, were transferred from Ootacamund to 
Madias with a view to bring this officer into closer contact with the University. A 
Personal Asaistont to the Director-General was sanctioned during the year and Mr. G, K 
Kariman waa appointed to thin post on the 7th September 1916. 

The Government Archsological Scholarships were held by Messrs. M. Ghose, M.A., 
Lachhinidhar, M.A., and Muhammad Hamid, B.A. Pandit Lachbiiiidhar reaigiied his 
Bcholarsbp on the 30th September, 1916. M. Muhammad Hamid was appointed 
Excavation Assistant to the Director-General on the gist December, 1916. lu Burma 
the Government scholarship was held by Maung Hla. B.A. 

JOHK MABimaLL] 

April StJi, 1918, Dirtdw-Gefterat of ArcJuKology, 
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Apfekdix a* 


Speci-ej/ —TLe fuUowing were sajictioned irom the fttmiLal ^cant qI 

dne Ukli ;— 


Ra. t 

BombiiT 5pt)00 

UnHed Provinces 2iS&9 

Panjab , ^ , 5,4(X) 

Burma . * * 4 , 2;,500 

Ntirtb-Weat Frontier Province ^ . 10, RW 

Delhi , « ^ # P P . * . » « llk4(}0 

Central In di a (Dhar State) ^ , 94 

Conservation at Taxila » . . * , ^ . S.OOO 

Exploration at Tajdia . 10,000 

Conflenration at Sanchi 12,000 

Catalo^mg Benares Mantiacripts .. ^ 9fM> 

PuTchaac of antiquities , , » , * ^ ^ ^ ^ 5^000 

Librarj ^ , d^OdO 

Indian Mofienm fumitiirc G82 

Archeeologica] achotarship 450 

Honorarium to JUr^ F, H, Andrew? for working on Steki collection of 

antiquitien including furniture , + **»«* 3^048 

Expenditure in connexion with Sir Auiel Stein^a exploration , * « 2+{WX> 

Dircotor-Generars Pemonal Assistant 4,100 

Bahawalpur coins ^ *..*,*,, * 1,391 

Schwftiger^fl collection of antiqiutiea , ^ ^ , 8,000 

FubLication of fiaksbali Manuscripts * . * . * ^ . 100 

Lady Herringhani'a volume on A] anta friwcuea * . » , » 2J<10 


Total 


98,424 


Appendix B. 

Expefiditure on the ATdL€edogical Ikp^Hmeni for the tfeur 1916 - 17 , 


Southara Circlii f A«LiEol«jar . ...... 19^06 

I. Epigraphy ....... 20,969 

Wefltftm Circle. . 2T,580 

Eastern Circle ..3T,4lB 

^Sapermteiuleiit, Hiuiju and Buddhist Monu^ 

Northern Circle J . * 14,428 

* / Buperintenileiit, Utihamnudan and Britiflli 

V- UonumoDta ...... 21,1)91 

Frontier Circle 23,921 

Bnrmii Circle ........... 33,77i 

Direotoc-Generjil of Archajology inclnding Ciovernmcnt Epigraphist and 

the Epi^phiat for Moalcm Inscriptinua.81,985 

Sir Atue) Stein’s deputation ........ 5.320 


Total . 2,85,849 





















Appsytox B— 


Exp^tidiiure on wBWiw/Mn, idc.t tWWift^ (torn /wiptfrtdl Setwiw^. 

Rt. 

Madron SSifO^ 

CoQTg * 4 . . 4 '* . . * * . * 

BdmbAj **.,-*»--■** 42^.400 

Bengal * * , p 4 -«.*■' * 34,533 

Bihar aod Oriasa * ^ »»#»** ^^ * 15,300 

Bs. 

f ffindu and Baddiiiat Mouun^aDta 3,0S8 
United Prorincea t ^ MnhamcniMJaiiL and Brit rah MonmnealB 4^^215 15,303 

( Hnida and Buddhifrt Monnmonfca 5,522 
pan jab * t « jf^^jQjnadan and Britiih MonumfJtita 29,S7fl 34,898 

Korth-Weat Frontier Provinw 10, UX) 

Detti .. . - 41,121 

Aafiam *******»»»#* ^ ,fi08 

Burma ^ - 24^5^0 

ContTB] Ttidia »*.**»,--♦* 7>345 

Ajmer ^ ^ - 2,502 

Central Provincea and Berar « » , « # « i • 0,014 

Coufierratioii and explofatinti at Banchi ,,.*** 12,000 

Coiraervatian and exploratian at Tajctla ■ i » , # , 23^000 

Ben&TfiA manuKTipta , , * . * * - * ^ 900 


Total . 3.19,736 


SpmaJ CiargeJi, 

Rs. 

Anti'juitiea ,.«*.««*** ^ 5.D00 

Ijibrary 4*i,< ,*,1 ■**■ 2,990 

Indian Muaeum fumitore 682 

Archieolngic&l BCholarahip . » * i i. . . « ^ 450 

Himorarinin to Mr. F* H* Andrewa. including coat of fumiture * , 3,048 

Expenditure in eonnectiDn with Sir Anrel Stein's expkiTvtiona * , 3,000 

Dirvotor-GenfinJ'a Petaonal Aasistant 4^100 

Bahawaipur coina ^ ^ i » » « . ^ 1,391 

8c1l9waigeT's coll^^tion of anticpiitiea 7,933 

Bak^hali tniimiacripts .«..***#« 100 

iWy HcTTtngham'a volume on Ajanta frescoei * # * . . 2,TW> 

Riiector-Generara Annoal Report 4,909 

Epjgraphia Indica , . . . # « # . ^ * Ir32& 

Ronomrium to Dr. Stea Konow^ for editing Eptgfnjthia Indioa ^ * 1*000 

Total * 37J24 
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App^htmx 0. 


£>niti7tft^^ iitk? ph^tografhi prtfMf^d bjf ihe 




Drawings. 

Fliotographa. 

Southern Circle 

f Archi^lot^ . . e . . 

6 

165 

O . 

^ Epignapby ^ 

00 

28 

Western Circle 


7 

123 

Eaj^tcrn Circle , 

rSupemUodeott Hindu ajid Burldhist 

i 

167 


1 MoDumeDte * . « » 

6 

82 

N’orthern Circle 

1 Supermtendentr &rub(iiainadAD and 




British Monuments » « , 

36 

161 

Bunua Circle , 


27 

130 

Pruotier Circle 

* # -1 * • * V * 

? 

231 

D ircetoi'GeBeral 

oi Aichffiolo^ . . . « . 

11 

145 


Total 

im 

1^32 
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ApP£3iDIX D, 

List of the negativa prepared hy the Ofjiee ^ the DirrdOT-QemHtai of ATehrriihyy t« India dutiag 

the year 191$*17. 


Saiak Xd. 

1 Flw» Afid 

1 RabJ««t. 

Siia. 

1 

SoldoIu, Bhopnl 
State. 

Tope I, gener&l view Irum # . . . . 


2 

t* 

fi Sfirtb gmi^f riew * * • + > 

tl 

a 

tt 

tt gate, sucrth piUar, Buddbm wnttdng oti water , 

.. 

4 

11 

tt Soutb C'libatldAnta Jataki . . 

jj 

S 

rp 

,t EiLat gate, middle bar ahnwind AdokaV Ywt the 

tree Bodb^Qaya ^ * 4 - ^ 

it 

s 

PI 

tl Ea^t gate, Buddlia^a depactuie ftam Eapliavoatu * 

n 

7 

fi 

tl South gaie^ west pUlar, panoJ jimt below the lowest 
Imtdi inner face . ^ , 

it 

S 

tt 

„ West gate^ ^outh pillar^ front facet Mahakapi Jataka 

71 

0 

it 

11 n 11 Pf 13 

tt 

10 

t7 

It brokcD portion of the beim akowmg the bulge m the 

wall ,..***,. 

tt 

u 

It 

It bon capital 

tw 

12 

IP ' 

Tope JII| general view from S.-S.-E. . * + * , 

It 

13 

If 

Temple 18* generd view from B>N.*E. . . , * 

tt 

14 

tl 

It 17 and IS* general vie w from E.-X.-Ep 

it 

15 

IP 

,p 17t genEfal view frtim Nh-N.-W. , i * * 

PI 

H 

it 

tt 40, general view focitn S,-W, * * ^ . 

It 

17 

pr 

45, general vi<»w ,*.***, 

rt 

16 

11 

Plan of the oxeavmtions * ♦ * , , ^ 

IP 

19 

tt 

Tope n, general view from E.-N.-E. - * * . , 

IT 

ao—25 

ft 

„ railing pUfara 

If 

36 1 

TaxiU, Rawal- 
pintli District. 

Dharmarajika Stupa, general view from Eaat 

11 

27 

If 

13 TT It * m w 

tt 

28 

If 

ji It general vifw from S, * * 

tl 

29 

ri 

11 *1 It ■■■ f| N+“AlV mm m- I 

It 
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A?PE6inix D—«m#d. 


Serui Ha. 

P14CQ And Diitriat, 


tiixA. 

30 

TuilBp BawoI- 
piodi District. 

DhaimBTfijikB Stupa^ genend view from S,*W, ^ 

■ P 

8|x6i 

SI 

tt 

fl 

rr 

bracket figures (480 and 7&9J 

i a 

li 

S2 

rt 

pp 

JI 

comer piibr (239] 

* m 

IX 

33 

ij 

ti 

tp 

,, „ (238 and 239) 

m 4 

il 

31 

■IP 

li 

t» 

» IJ It 

« ■ 

IT 

33 

Ji 

ti 

Pi 

cornice (211} . * * 

P ■ 

il 

36 

ji 

ii 

if 

ptUar (792) . . 

■ ■ 

1* 

3T 

tt 

II 

Pi 

fraii^ct of a scniptnre wilb one letter 
at insoription (216) . . . 

IP 

38 

tt 

fl 

fl 

iuacrjbed acalptiire (89fi) ^ 


M 

39 


ir 

Ip 

jj 1, (463) - 

W * 

11 


*1 

PI 

II 

relic casket (988) * « 

P P 

iP 

. 11 

11 

- 

li 

.1 (967) . , 

■ -a 

tP 


ff 

11 

II 

n iP {®1®) 

m m 

11- 

43 

If 

n 

fl 

uuBcetlnncous abjecta (228, 569 and 760) 

U 

44 

IT 

PI 

PI 

„ (950, 511, 210 

and 971). . , , . 

II 

45 

ii 

11 

11 

heads (1019 and 460) 

■ 

If - 

46 

11 

IP 

If 

headless figure (237) 

* 

■1 - 

47 

lx 

IP 

If 

lion head (415) 

4 ■ 

Pi 

IS 

fl 

11 

PI 

copper ofajecta (281 and 663} 

« a 

If r 

49 

U 

li 

PI 

„ „ (283, 282, 280 and 255) 

it- 

50 

k1 

JP 

11 

„ „ (221, 332, 911, 56, 529, 

387 and 278} 

ip- 

51 

rt 

PP 

ii 

„ „ (832, 613, 952, 819, 

864,955 and 853) . 

M 

52 

if 

II 

fl 

stncco beads (204, 579 and 1035) 

H 

63 

11 

fl 

TI 

„ (12 and 295) . 

• 

ti 

64 

if 

JI 

It 

„ „ (913) . . 

* 

ii 

56 

ir 

IJ 

IP 

„ „ (187 and 188) 

. 

ii 
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AnmsftHx D— 


StfTuiJ No. 

PfACtr ILI>(I DifCriQt 

Suhi^L 


56 

Taxila, Rawal> 

DhwmarajikB Stupa, ntucco head (352) . , . 

6}X6| 


pindi Distiicb. 



57 

1 

i| 

If ft M II (1049) ■ » » « 

tl 

58 

n 

It tt teTTftcotta objects [294) 

It 

59 

li 

1# ft iJ tl f # ^ 

n 

60 

f IP 

„ „ „ (720 and 590) 

f» 

61 

It 

„ miacdUoMus ot>j«ds (781^ S43, 1072, 



" * 

752 and 1068) .... 

Pi 

62 

ri 

II II eartban jng (925) .... 

IP 

63 

fl 

1, II day object (987) , , . . 

ts 

61 

Pi 

.1 II ofueibU! (702) , . . . , 

It 

65 

ri ' 

„ „ kon objects (366, 768,130 and 545) . 

IP 

66 

iP 

I, „ M (IT, 046,796and 359) . 

' IP 

67 

rr 

Strkap, gieniral v»w ol the city whU and bastion on west aide 



* 

of North (rate froni N.'E. ..... 

tl 

68 

-II 

1 

„ detailed view of same from North . . , , ' 

ri 

69 

It 

„ detail ol city wall on the east of North Gstei view 



k 

, • from North. 

ft 

7(1 

* 4 

„ general view of excavations on want of the gate from 




8.-B. .. . 

II 

71 

II 

„ genera] dew of excavations on cast aide of the gate 



* 

from 8.-W. 

Tl 

72 

M 

„ ^netal view of block A ..... 

11 

73 

Jl 

„ ivoTv object (10) ..... 

II 

74 

kp 

,1 „ „ (504,565 and 564) .... 

PJ 

75 

li 

„ miBceUaneous objects (130, 931, 702,149 and 6Ce) , i 

rr 

76 

Jl 

„ terracotta objects {J07 and 1182) , . . . 

PI 

7? 

fj 

,1 iron objects (302 and 1124) . , . , , 

9f 

78 

M ^ 

n 

„ „ phftnta (649). 

Ml 

79 

n 

„ „ objects (229 and 868). 

ft 

86 1 

P¥ 

11 II ,1 (302 and 312) • • » ■ . 

It 
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ApFEsmiz D— 


S€ti>]No, 

Fiw uiil D&ftncL 

Sobjnt. 

HiacL 

ei 

Tftiil*, Bawal- 
piadi Diatriot, 

Biikap, ittmobjecta (ltt3 mid 1072) ^ . 

xG| 

82 

II 

„ , (40T and 1054) * . . . 

t* 

63 

tt 

„ ,, (161, T88aud852) 

It 

84 

tt 

atone relk casbots (202 and 208) . , . ^ 

tt 

85 

M 

stone objects (U60 and 807) . . . . | 

tf 

86 

t¥ 

j, stone pUque (STl) 

TT 

87 

II 

II ti It (-77) * ^ , 

tl 

88 

Tr 

„ r, gpblet(846) .. 

It 

83 

TT 

copper lotUB (2T8) 

11 

90 

it 

„ „ pan (1163). 


91 

fi 

„ „ jupi (889) . 

tt 

92 

II 

,, ,, objects (373,164 and 2®) .... 

IP 

93 

tt 

,, „ (784. 105, 1063. 508, 1068. 709, 848, 481, 

147 and 613) . 

*1 

94 

t* 

Sandi (1000) 

ti 

95 

tJt 

„ „ „ (292) *-***- 

tf 

96 

II 

„ „ cup (170) . 

ri 

97 

|1 

„ lamp ...... 

|i 

98 


.. .. » (249) ...... 


99 

tf 

„ „ obiectjj(148,366,147,5.269,182 and 148) . 

1 

100 

II 

„ ,, lid (233) ....... 

II 

101-106 

Lucknow 

Panoramic view of Ka iner B&ph (copied from an old picture) 

12xlC 

107 

it * 

Pimj Maballa )^te (copied from an old pictuce] 


108 

ti ■ 

Palace of Nawah Bhnjna-d-Dan!a (copied from an old 
picture) * ^ # 

1 

109 

IP 

View from the opposite bank of the river Ooomty 

l! 

ti 

110-117 

II 

Pauoraniio view of Kaiser Bagh (copied from an old picture). 

tl 

118-121 

1 

1 

1 

1. 

1 of Kuahana period ...... 

f X 0i 

122 

II 

Lower half of a female statue, in red sand atone (utacriled). 

ir 
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Appendix D—cwkW, 


Seiia^ Kd. 

PIam &nd 

SubjoeL 


m 

Luckoow Mufleiin] 

^ Insofibcd slab ct:}i]tainiDg inuij^c nl Aryabaii imm Kauhnli 
tiiDund, MntLura {earlj Knslmn) 

8|X6J 

I2i 

' It 

Itiflehbcd Ayaqnpaiti (Knaban} from Mathura (!} , 

it 

125 

■ 4 

Fra^mant of f&mmi. ardiitrave rflprBsenting worahip ol a 
Jaiiia Stupa by iSu/Mrrfki, En>ni Mathura (1) ^ 

It 

116 

rt 

" Bevarse^' of a aichitrave mpredeulitig a prcK^saion 

to a Jaina ahriao, from Mathura (T) . * 

II 

127 

u 

Scnlptored panel reprcaenting a gmnp of musiciius, 
(ReveTH# nf 128.) From M&tlitini {f] . < . . 

xt 

128 

it 

Scu][rtami patiel leprefieuting ^toujameao ai the goat god. 
From Mathura (?) 

iv 

12f» 

Pi 

Fmgiu(!Ut df a iomm (fftiiu luLnkali TLla}p Mathura 

ff 

1^ 

ft 

Fragment of u iomna^ Mathura, mvera^ aide 

II 

131 

Indian Muslim 

Coina trom Madras Museum^ 

Noe. 1, Ifl, 5,7,11,13,18, 36,37,39,40, 46. 41,42,44, 
52,64.. 

1 

132 

*1 

„ Nm. 58,01,64,63, 67, 73, 79,85. 102, 90.107 

II 

133 

a 

„ Nob. 122,124, 126,128, 127, 136, tS8, 139, 103, 143, 
157. 161, 168, 175, 176, 177 . , . , 

li 

131 

VI 

„ S«i. 183,106,138.191, 193, 195, 197, 198, 199, 200, 
201.202, 204, 200,207 , , . . 

■j 

m 

pp 

„ Nos. m 212, 211, 213, 217, 221, 222, 218, 223, 226, 
237, 230, 233, 333, 330, 239, 240 sad 256 . 

ii 

130 

8rijiagiiri Koabmit 

View of the Nala-l-Mar , 

13x10 

137 

f 1 

View in Chinai Bagb ... , . , ^ 

If 

m 

tp 

Temple nn Takht-i-Snlsimsn hill from East 

rf 

139 

ri 

Anmber view in Chinar Bagh * . , , . , 

I* 

140 

liutiuid, Saabinir 

Part of the peristyk of the Mnrtauda temple 

tt 

141 ! 

IP 

Celia oi Maitatula temple with wingB. from West, , , 

It 

142 

n 

ft ff Vi ip • i * 

tl 

143 

51i^el Uncoil^ * 

Bodhkattva and other antiquities in posseaaian of Mt. A. Scott 

HxH 

144 

Pi 

Fftlae nicht with Mahapuriairvana in n£ Ur. A* 

Scott *.* 

»t 

145 

II 

Vblmu Image m posaeasiEin of Mte A Scott ^ 

a 


















Appenhix E. 


Hepoft of the Archttoto^ical Section, Ittdtan I91t}~l7, 

L —The tuu^Giaigne^ bb SoperintCTideat, ArchAnlogicBl Suivey, Circle, 

rcnuunwi as Sir John Mareball’s deputy m charge of the Archicfllogicai Section throughout the year 
eicept during the (HuiDd of one njonth from Sth Jutifi to Stli July, when Mr, H- PaDday, E.A., Odicuit^ 
log Superintendent, Arelueoiogical Survey, Eflateru Circle, hehl cliurgc in my place. Mr* PerCT Pro'wn, 
A.R.C.A., Priucipal, Government School of Art, Cakuttu, reniaiBed in charge of the exhibition of 
the antiquities in the varioiu gnlleries of thifi Section. 

During Mr. tt. D. Bnuerji’s Icuva on medicnJ certificate Mt- Muhainmad Hamid, B.A.. Archaeo¬ 
logical Scholar, oificiated for him. There was no ebange in the ministerial stall. 

2, Leatr, _Mr. R. D. Banerji was abHeat on privilege leave from the heumning of the financial 

year up to the 24th April. bD, Banerji again fell ill in May and was absent on leave on medical 
certificate from the 8th of June to the 8th of September. 

3, Library. —One hundred and fifty-nine books were added to the library. Forty-five were 
purchased and the remarnder received as presentutioiis. 

A Pkotoymph»,—Ono thousand nine hundred and forty-three photogrupbic prints were received 
during the year from the difierent circles of the Archeological Department as well os from the office 
of the Director-General of Archsenlogy in India. The Duftry and Munahi Wahid-nd-din, the 
Jdarbman, were engaged in mounting them in albume nndet the supervision of the Gallery Assistant, 

0. Oalkries. —(n) Mr. Peroy Btown was engaged throughout the year in arranging exhibits 
in the new Archseological piallery with the assistance of Pandit B, B, Bi dyahinod, the Gullery Assist¬ 
ant. The work was not finished at the close of the financial year. 

(t) The new glassreose containing antiquities discovered around the great temple at Bodh-Gaya 
was removed from the centre of the Gupta gaHery to the new ArchBeological gallcTy. 

6. Coin-roots,—Blr. R- D, Banerji. the Assistant Superintendent, remained in charge of the 
coin loom throughout the year. The corn-room itaelf was closed under the orders of the Govenuuent 
of India from the beginuiiig of the financial year to the 2Bth of February. Mr. Banerji was mainly 
engaged in selecting coina for the next volume of the coin catalogue and in receiving liack eoina from 
specialists, who were engaged in coroptlmg the fourth volume of the catalogue of coins. 

7. Treasure Pmcir.—The foUowbg finds of treomirB trove cottw were dealt with hy .Mr, B. D, 
Bfuier]! during the year — 

(♦) Two gold and fifty-sii aflver coins found in the Dhenkatial Estate,^ Orisfia^ and 
torwurded lor esaraination by the Private Secretary to Hia Hopotu the Lieute¬ 
nant-Governor of Bihar and Orisaa:— 

(ii) Twenty-five silver coins found at Bbiumatfarigarb on the BrahiDani rivet* 
(6) Two gold coiiiE to have lieeu foond in tlie samo p1ace+ 

(e) Fifteen silver coma fconcl at village Mahapada of tbe Dhenlcnnal Estate, 
(rf) Sixteen sSveT coins fonnd at variouB ptacea of the Dbeiik&ital Estate. 

(fr) Seventy-flis silver coins found at Muhjama^ Thana ParOj District lluzaflarpur. 
(lit) Fifty-one flilver and three copper coins found st Hajiput in the MuKaffarpur 
District, 

(tc) Seventeen silver ccins found; at Id, Police Station Angara, District Eanciu. 

(e) Seven hujidre<l and ntiiety-oae copper coins of the later Cbabsuiaiia piiiiccfl— 
Ctudiadadeva, Asal Iadova and Oaiiapatidcva found in tbe GwaUnr State. 

(ut) Seven silver coins found in the K.liilchipu.r State in the Bhopal Agency, 

(eii) Two silver cnins found in the Gwalior State. 

(vt»f) Two thousand fnnr hundred and flixty-eigbt copper coins of Alauddin Mnbanimiid 
Shah of Delhi r found in the pirisdiction ul Tbana Bbiharpur, District dLanij^iutan* 

The preliminary report on two thousand eight hundred and seventy-three flilver punch-marked 

found at Pat rah a^ District Pnrneah, was iimahed (tad submitted U> the Government of Bihur and 
Orissa. 
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AppEJTDtx E— canid. 

Tie CoUectot rf Bajahabi wnt two hiindtvd and eigbty-fiTe silver cotoa, mmfced by the Hon'ljlo 
Eaat T rtrlU Compaiiyt in the Dsme nt the titular Emperijr S^oh 11. m tie 19th year of tht^ reigii 
of that Bovemgn, at Muisbidabad to ht kept in this Muaenm for eale. As it was not likely that tbese 
coina would attract purehBsere they ^-ere sent to the Master of the Mint, fur disposal according to the 
directions of the Government of Bengal. 

8. EiMriMaaticrti of Cmn^^ — Mr. B. D, Banerji examined twenty-five coins seat for exanunattOD 
1^ the Cnmtot ol the Australian Muaeam, Sydney* 

A number of forged Bilver Rnmacbjuiiirn coins, niedah of Medina Sharif and forged coins of Akbar 
were rocaived for examination from the SulnDivjHiotial Officer, Tan^zaih Dfetriot MyraenjdngbH 

A numW ol silver coins of Akbar, Jahangir. Shabjahnn and Auiangzeb were received from the 
Curator of the Prince of Wales* Musenm of Weatem India, Poona, and examined. 

9. New The foltowing additions were made to the ArchuK^logical collectioi:^ — 

(t) Miscollaneons— 

(o) Two pieces of potterj' found near the Sara Bridge. Prefletited by the Geological 
Survey of India. 

(ft) Three terracotta vases and three Uahlbrio fijund at Tarkhun in Egypt * Presented 
by FrofeBSor N, F, WoodlancLs, ii.A., of the Mnif Central College, Allahabad. 

(a) A stone inwgr if Kalkin (tdenlified by Pandit B. B- Bidyabmod, the Gatlecy 
As&btant) and the broken pedestal of & oDlussal hnage of Vishnu ffumd neat 
Sbsmahi Riulway Station in the Maldab District of BengaL Presented by 
the Eastern Bengal Railway* 

(») Coina.^—^Altogether fiflS ooitis were added to the cabinet during the year—51 gold^ 
485 silver, 2d copper and one biHon, Out of these, 4T gold and 3S8 ailvcr coma 
wene pnitihased from the Bahawatpur State, partly from ih« Museum fuade and 
partly from fnnib provided by me. Coins wrere received as presentatiDns from 
the Governments of Bengali Assam, Central Provinces, Bombay (thrmigh the 
Bombay Brauoh. Royal Asiatic Society') and the Dnited Provinces. The Bikanif 
Durbar presented ciiw ailver and one copper ccibi found at Ifid|miaar, Raikan. Sub- 
Tahsil Dungargarh, and the Kurundwad Senior State presented six silver caina 
found within he jurisdiction. 


A claaaified list of coins added to the cabinet is giyen below : — 
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23rd Jutu 1917. 


D. B. SVOO^ISR. 

Oifidatwg DiXKiaf^m&mt of dr^^talagff im India. 










































d : The BAttiJiABi at T?. E^. c;t>[t?£Ba gf the Gsbat tank, iiefobh cdnsejivatios. 



thi4ik.^fiitifK¥nt 1 iidtaBEfl nl il hin fifflhri Atxffvj u| ] h^Uh, ^ 









































ViaATE II, 
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Tlil? l>n.'^KRI'KA-MAJl.\|^ NKJiR ^liLA3il3AJlArif BEFORE BEP.41B, 



Tomh of i^REIKH IUHAU-O^HS at PATEHms ^SlRRT, AFTER HEP Alii p 


Hiii»hji. ruviiit4^l Jc imuliirtdi tfen fimi<i>a nf Lhp ^it EmMi, ElatlajlU, 
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ti Kriseka Tkmplh at VJJAYVNAjUAB, 



h Tlinri-E AT UDAYAGTRIk 


Phiiiii-Kttg'jlitr J A. Itititcd ■! fcljF OBIit* uf fbp ^UnlTlFf uf l3|iJl4, ipli^ 
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ri^.VTE JV, 



a. RahaiU'A TtlMl'^L.E FROM N. IV* 



L OWALIOH: ItUJABI Makal fkom S. 
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